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PART I: HISTORICAL 




PREFACE 


A MONG all nations, and in every age, the theatre has invatiabiy been tbe fidthfiil mittor of 
Xx the social conditions of the time; mote especially does this hold good of the devel<^»neot 
of the theatre in Russia. The Russian people, since the time of their enforced Europearusatimi 
at the hands of the early Romanovs, have been almost totally lacking in those artistic mediums 
through which other nations have managed to ei^ress their feelings. For instance, though 
Russia has certainly produced isolated instances of great musical talent, she has no distinctive 
school of music, and the same may be said of architecture and the fine arcs; in modem times 
it is not possible to speak of a truly lutional style of architecture, or of a Russian school of 
painting and sculpture. Consequently the only means left to the Russian people for the ex- 
pression of their intellectual powers and aspirations have been literature and the theatre; and 
in these two departments Russia has become the model for the whole of Europe, so that to- 
day it would be impossible to think of either the literature or the theatre of the West without 
reference to the far-reaching effects of Russian influence. 

We must remember that in Russia all cultural efforts during the last two centuries have been 
inspired by the spirit of revolt, of resistance to existing conditions, and it is possible that here 
we have the secret of that irresistible influence which Russian literature and the Russian theatre 
have exercised over the rest of the world; their art, begotten by the powerful spirit of revolt, 
is actuated by a passionate rebellion against fate, coupled with a pathetic consciousness of their 
own shortcomings. 

Whereas other nations can point to historic epochs of tranquillity, during which it was 
possible to look back with satisfaction and pride on the achievements of the past, the history 
of Russian culture, in even its most prolific periods, has nothing to show but a spirit of protest 
and discontent. The artistic revolution in Russia, then, as we shall see, does not start with the 
recent political catastrophe; its beginnings are to be sought for in the records of the centuries. 

To go back to tbe time of the Romanovs, the earliest Tsars of that dynasty may be counted 
as revolutionaries in their resistance to the spirit of barbarism within their realm and the efforts 
they made to force a European civilization upon the people. Rebels, too, were those nobles 
of a later generation who aimed at a purely Russian culture, native to the soil, and fought 
against the Tsar’s efforts to force an exotic type of civilization on a country that was essentially 
Imbaric. From this protest against the Westernizing process sprang those early essays in 
Russian rom pnairinn which were the foundation of all that important mass of literature that 
was to follow later. After winning recognition for their own language it was but a step to 
the application of the literary forms imported from abroad to new themes of national interest, 
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the ptoduct of the revolt against the iniquitous social conditiom and the relics of Asiatic 
batbansffl which the best intellects of the country no longer found tolerable. ^ a few years 
there appeared a whole crowd of talented authors who drew up a terrible indictment of the 
pniificai^ social, aod cultural abuses of the age. Just then the revolutionary spirit spread to die 
stage, and it became possible for the first tinw to speak of an independent develc^pment of die 
Russian theatre. 

T aftT, when the time arrived for the awakening of the bourffoish, the fiery utterances of 
the younger school of Russian writers were seen to be quite irreconcilable with the imported 
Western fnrtnn that still obtained — ^the vehicle of a frigid classicism and a dreary romanddsm, 
divorced from all reality. Accordingly there sprang up a new and daring generadon of 
authors and cridcs,-who set themselves against the asstheddsm of the upper classes, and feom 
this movement emerged that peculiarly Russian type of realism which was to impose itself 
upon the whole world by reason of its unique achievements in literature and the art of the 
theatre. 

One of the results of this last and greatest upheaval in the history of Russian culture has 
been the most tremendous revolution, both in politics and art, that the world has ever seen. 
Starting with a revolt against the bo$trffois State, it has attempted, and in a measure achieved, 
the total extermination of all things hitherto acc^ted as the foundations of every kind of art; 
its object has been to build, on the ruins of a shattered civilisation, a new wotid constructed 
on entirely different principles, and governed by entirely different laws. 

Only by realizing the peculiar source from which all forms of Russian culture have originated 
is it possible to tmderstand the history of the Moscow Theatre; like all things Russian, this 
was founded from the very begioning on revolt, and only when it became a weapon in the hand 
of enthusiastic reformers did it assume an individual significance. 

The organic connection which has always existed in Russia between the theatre and the 
general cultural conditions is also the e^lanation of the peculiar character of the Russian stage, 
and of the powerful influence it exerted. Ever since it made common cause with the malcontents 
to £cee itself from the slavish imitation of foreign models the Russian theatre has been a living 
symbol and a pregnant means of e^qiression for the contemporary ideals of the nation as a whole; 
consequently its further development must be closely linked with that of the Revolution, and 
from this point of view ir must be judged if it is ever to be folly understood by the rest of 
Europe. 

The present work owes its existence primatily to Dr Joseph Gregor, the well-known 
expert and Keeper of the Iheattical G>llection in the National library in Vienna, whose 
special knowledge of the subject marked him out as the man best fitted to ensure the success 
of a book of this kind. In accordance witii Dr Gregor’s request 1 gladly undertook to prefime 
his convincing account of the methods of tiie Russian theatre with a background dealing 
with the historical and sodolojgical aspects of the matter. 
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Chapter I 

THE THEATRE OF THE TSARS 

C OMPARED with the record of theatrical enterprise in other parts of Europe, the Russian 
theatre is seen to be a comparatively recent growth. At a time when the drama in England 
and the Netherlands was in an advanced stage of development, and the beginnings of a national 
dramatic literature were already noticeable in Germany, Russia was still devoid of any signs 
worth mentioning of the art of the theatre. The diversions of the Court at that time were of a 
truly primitive nature; performing bears and apes, bozing>matches, the broad humours of the 
Court jester, these were the favourite amusements of those in authority^for anything like 
intellectual culture they showed but little inclination. 

The first indications of dramatic art are to be found about the middle of the seventeenth 
century in the form of mystery plays, though these were not strictly of Russian origin, but 
derived from a Western source. Some Polish traders had met with shows of this kind in the 
course of their journeys to the Hanse towns, and had introduced them to their own country, 
whence they had reached Muscovy by way of Little Russia, and were known among the people 
by the name of “ Polish Jests,” on account of their origin. It was not long before the Ecclesi- 
astical Academy at Kiev became the patron of this form of theatrical art, and in carnival-time 
the students would go from house to house, giving comic interludes at each. 

The Tsar Alexei Mikhailovitch, the second of the Romanov dynasty, was the first to take 
notice of these sacred mysteries, and had them performed at his Court at Moscow. The first 
exhibition of this kind took place in 1671 on the occasion of the Tsar’s wedding, when a 
comedy entitled Baba-Yaga was played before the assembled company; in consequence of its 
great success, the Tsar ordered his Chamberlain, the Boyar Matveiev, to establish a permanent 
theatre at Preobrashenskoje Sclo. The Russian players, however, soon failed to satisfy the Tsar, 
who gave orders for the importation of actors from abroad. Thus early do we notice the ten- 
dency, so characteristic of the Romanovs, to endeavour to establish cultural relations with the 
West, and to force European manners and customs on the people of Russia ; though what was later 
to develop into a definite political programme was at that time— the second half of the seven- 
teenth century— no more than a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with the type of amusement 
hitherto in vogue at the Russian Court. Such barbarous diversions as hunting, bear-baiting, 
boxing, and the fooleries of the Court jester might have been good enough for his predeces- 
sors, but Alexei Mikhailovitch felt the need of some mote cultivated form of entertainment. 
All this is strictly in accord with a universal law of cultural development which de m a n ds that 
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the urge toward refiaement should manifest itself first in the raising of the public taste in the 
matter of its amusements; one might almost saf that the dviliaation of Russia began with the 
introduction of European methods into the entertainments of the Court. 

At the Tsar's rnmmand, then, Matveiev invited a company of strolling players from 
Germany to visit Moscow, where, under the direction of a certain Jagan, thqr frequently 
performed before the Tsar, his &mily, and the Imperial household. 

It was just at this time that the history of the German travelling theatre entered upon a new 
phase. Not long before the first German dramatist had appeared, in the person of Andreas 
Giyphius, who followed the example of both English and Dutch in breaking completely with 
the traditions of the Meistersinffr. Nevertheless the fight between the rude popular comedy of 
the older style and the new dramatic forms of the Second Silesian School — the Haupt- md 
StaafsaktifiOM (classical tragedies) and the allegorical festival plays — still went on; noGottsched^ 
had yet come on the scene to bum the efSgy of Hanswurst in public. The entertainment provided 
by Jagan and his company was naturally fu from representing the modem style of drama 
which had already won such success in France; nevertheless the Tsar was so pleased with 
their efforts that he gave orders that for the future they should perform at Court on all holidays 
throughout the year. 

In 1671 Jagan’s company produced their first play with musical accompaniment, the orchestra 
consisting of wind and percussion instruments only. This piece was so greatly admired that it 
was repeated a few days after by the Tsar’s command. There were some scruples at first, it 
is true, in connection with these early performances, for the Tsar feared a conflict with the 
Church; when, however, the Court chaplain had expressed his approval, Jagan ventured to 
give similar plays at Preobrashenskoje — Hon> J$iditb cut off the Head of Holof ernes was the title 
of one of theml — and henceforth we find the older mysteries rapidly giving place to pieces 
of the German type, which enjoyed an ever-increasing popularity. It was not long before Mat- 
veiev got permission to build a regular theatre of wood; it was semicircular, and the stage con- 
sisted of a high raised platform covered with red cloth and adorned with fir-trees. As the 
custom of the time forbade the Tsar to mingle with the people, unless on very exceptional 
occasions, a covered gallery was added for his accommodation, the interior of which was 
invisible from any other part of the auditorium. 

It may be noted as an interesting coincidence that the establishment of this first Russian Court 
Theatre was really contemporary with the foundation of the Cornice Franfoise, under Louis XIV, 
in 1673. theatres, it is true, belong to two entirely different stages of theatrical develop- 

ment; the Moscow public could still find pleasure in the pompous Haupt- $md Staatsaktionen 
or in the rough buffoonery of the harlequinade, while Paris audiences had for some time been 
accustomed to Tenrtuffe^ Le Mdadt Imaffnairet and many other plays of Moliire. 

^ Johann Chdttoph Gotttdied (1700-66), the fiither of German dasiical critkitm. Haniwunt (literally **Jack Pudding’*) was tib 
down of the pdmitiye fiudeal drama whkh this adiool of cthkiam condemned. 
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After the death of Alexei Mikhailovitch, this, the first of the Russian Court theatres, ceased 
to exist, and was not revived until late in the reign of his successor, Feodor Alezeievitch. Ahhougfa 
this Tsar took but a slight personal interest in theatrical matters, his sister, Sofia Alexeievna, 
was an enthusiastic patroness of the stage. She gave performances in her own i^Mitments in 
the Kremlin at which the younger members of the nobility, as well as the female servants, 
assisted as spectators; she even wrote a drama in verse, entitled Catbtrim tb$ Martyr^ besides 
translating a large number of German and French works, including Lt Mididn malffi Im. 
The production of this comedy made an enormous impression, as it gave the Russian Court 
its first opportunity of becoming acquainted with the highly developed dramatic literature 
of France. 

After the accession of Peter the Great the Westernizing tendency, which had so far been 
merely the expression of a scarcely conscious desire for a higher standard of existence, became 
a definite political principle. Peter had ascended the throne at a moment when Russia was 
called upon to decide whether she should still adhere to the manners and customs of Asia, or 
enter on the path of European civilization; the Tsar chose the latter alternative, and proceeded 
to carry out his reforms with an iron hand. 

Peter was the first Russian sovereign who had actually lived in Western Europe, and so 
was able to see clearly the superiority of Western culture over the barbaric conditions that 
obtained in his own country. Accordingly he set himself the gigantic task of forcing an absolutely 
alien civilization on his people, and thereby bridging over the intellectual gulf which separated 
Russia from the rest of Europe. He even compelled the nobles to shave o£F their beards and 
adopt European costume, and would gladly have used his despotic power to root out every 
custom peculiar to the country. 

Realizing that the theatre might be made an effective instrument for the purpose he had 
in view, the Tsar despatched his agent, Splavsky, to Danzig in the year lyoz with orders to 
bring back a theatrical company to Russia. Splavsky succeeded in raising a troupe of nine 
German actors selected from various travelling companies, under the direction of a certain 
Johann Kunst, who was not only a good actor, but had also written a number of dramas and 
com ed ies which became very popular in Moscow. The Tsar had a theatre specially built for 
the company in the Red Square, and gave orders that all who attended the performances should 
be exempt from the toll which was ordinarily exacted from any citizen leaving the old town 
after a hour. Furthermore, Kunst was entrusted with the task of selecting twelve young 

Russians from high official circles and training them in the actor’s art, for which he was to 
receive extra pay. 

At the Peter commanded that the pupils of the Sukarev School for the children 

of the nobility should be taught to act and to give regular performances, while the students 
of the seminaries were to employ their spare time in the study of ’’moral comedies,” 

which they were ultimately to perform in public. In the suburbs troupes of mountebanks now 
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began to make thcit appearance, with aU sorts of crude droUeries; even the servants at the 
began to get up plays among themselves with the Tsar's direct encouragement. 

Kunst, the German manager, who was now giving regular performances twice a week, 
chose the ist of April, 1704, to play a practical joke which lost him his plaa. For that ^te he 
the performance of “an entirdy new and original piece which had 1^ great 
success abroad”; in consequence the theatre was packed, and the Tsar was preset in ^son. 
When the went up, nothing was to be seen but a large board with this inscription: 

“To-day is the First of April.” Some of the audience laughed, while others were indignant, 
but the Tsar was so obviously annoyed that Kunst thought it best to fly the couiitry. However, 
he left behind him a small nucleus of Russian actors who continued the performances under 
another German manager, Otto Filrst by name (1705). Ftlrst’s rfpertoirt consisted of thirteen 
plays, none of which had any special literary value; some ran to as many as twelve acts, and 
took three evenings to perform; the intervals between the acts were filled by comic interludes, 
with horse-play, dancing, and wrestling matches, ending occasionally in a free fight. 

After the Russian victory over Qiarles XII of Sweden at Poltava the Tsar and his Court 
moved to the new palace at St Petersburg, to which city the Court Theatre was soon afterward 
transferred. To celebrate the victory Peter ordered a special piece to be written and performed. 
Worthless as a work of art, it is nevertheless of interest as being the first modem example of 
the dramatic treatment of a contemporary event. Not long after this the St Petersburg Theatre 
was completed; it was one of the first buildings to be erected, and began to give regular per- 
formances in 1724. 

The death of Peter the Great was followed by a long series of struggles for the sovereignty; 
not till the accession of Anne, Duchess of Courland, do we find a fresh theatrical revival, the 
work this time not of German, but, significantly enough, of Italian influences. In Italy the art 
of the theatre had lately made enormous progress; the reformer Carlo Goldoni had appeared 
upon the scene to organize the already highly developed material of the commdia dell* arte^ 
while at the same time opera and ballet had advanced by leaps and bounds, with the result 
that the Russian public found the Italian players infinitely more attractive than their German 
predecessors. The Italian company sent to St Petersburg by Augustus n of Saxony for the 
coronation festivities of the Empress Anna Ivanovna had the greatest possible success, and 
theatrical entertainments, which had almost disappeared in the reign of Catherine I, the one-time 
manMlre^ and that lover of the chase, Peter II, became once more the fashionable amusement 
of the Court. 

In 1735 the Empress Anna sent an invitation to an Italian company under the direction 
of the composer and conductor, Francesco Amja, a Neapolitan by birth, whose first opera, 
Berenice^ had attracted attention in Florence a few years before; his arrival marks the first intro- 
duction of opera and ballet into Russia. It is interesting to note that the prima baUerina was the 
mother of the famous adventurer Casanova, while another member of the company was the 
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paintet Gitolsmo Bono, whose scenic designs, xenurkable for die boldness of dndt peisp e ctlv e, 
wete on a scale of magnificence hitherto unknown to the Russians. 

The dih^ of these Italians in St Petersburg aroused a widespread enthusiasm £bt mu sic, 
and Araja and his operas enjoyed a resounding triumph. A school of ballet was at once estab- 
lished at the Russian Court, and Duke Biron, the all-powerful favourite of the Empress, engaged 
an Italian dancing-master, and selected twelve girls and twelve boys in the Imperial service, 
to be trained as ballet-dancers. Next followed the formation of the first Russian chorus, who 
at once excited the admiration even of visitors from other countries by the beauty of their voices. 
The Empress was fond of organizing bals masqais on the grand scale; in the cold winter of 1740 
she had a palais it danse built of solid ice, the scene of many elaborate entertainments, including 
those on the occasion of the marriage of the Court jester, Kulkovsky. 

Unable to compete with the great success of the Italians, the visits of German companies 
passed almost unnoticed; even the great actress Caroline Neuber, so famous in her native land, 
was a complete failure in St Petersburg, when she appeared there with her own company in 
1740. *‘Die Neuberin,” as she was called, was regarded by her cotintrymen as one of the most 
* advanced’ actresses of the day, but compared with the Italian players the German company 
was immeasurably mferior. 

On the death of the Empress Anna Ivanovna in 1740, the crown passed for a short time 
to the Princess Anna of Brunswick, who engaged a French company under the management 
of Serigny; before they could reach St Petersburg the new Empress was deposed, but her 
successor, Elizabeth, the illegitimate daughter of Peter the Great, took Serigny and his company 
into her service. For the coronation festivities a large theatre was erected at Moscow, capable 
of holding five thousand persons; an Italian opera was produced, with a prologue specially 
written for the occasion, and so great was the public interest that the crowd began to assemble 
on the day before the performance. Thanks to Elizabeth’s keen interest in the theatre, no less 
than three companies were employed simultaneously by the Court at this time — Serigny’s 
Frenchmen, a German troupe headed by the distinguished comedian Ackermann (Lessing’s 
collaborator), and an excellent Italian company. ITie Empress’s preference was for the French 
players; she placed the Court Theatre in the Winter Palace at their disposal, and issued a pro- 
clamation that every decently clad citizen should be admitted free to these performances. It 
was in her reign that a stone theatre, the first of its kind, was built in St Petersburg for Serigny 
and his players. 

The stage in Russia was now entirely dominated by foreign influences — the old mystery 
plays had faded from memory; but about the middle of the eighteenth century a few authors 
began to write both tragedies and comedies in the Russian language, though they were little 
mote than academic imitations of French and other models. Among the early Russian drama- 
tists we must mention the great scholar Lomonossov, who, in addition to a number of important 
scientific works, wrote a few comedies and tragedies in verse. The second important name 



of the period is Aleaader Pettovitch Snmarokov, whose ttagedy Cftsm', written in alexan- 
drines, had its first performance in 1750. 

The great success of this piece induced the writer, who was still a pupil of the cadet school, 
to devote himself to literature. He turned out a dozen or more tragedies, comedies, and opera 
Ubretti in quick succession, but these were not able to obtain any permanent footing, being 
obviously imitated from the works of Racine, G}meille, and Voltaire. When the first enthu- 
siasm had subsided, the Court returned to its old preference for the French originals, and 
Sumarokov’s plays, like those of Lomonossov, disappeared from the riptrioin. 

It was in Elizabeth’s reign that the first provincial theatre was established. This was the 
work of Feodor Volkov, the son of a rich leather manufacturer at Yaroslav, who, as a young 
man, had paid a visit to St Petersburg, where he had been captivated by the Italian actors, and 
on his return home had given amateur performances in a shed attached to his fither’s factory. 
These had aroused sudi general enthusiasm in Yaroslav that the nobles and leading mefcbants 
of the town commissioned young Volkov to build a permanent public theatre, and collected 
a considerable sum of money for that purpose. This, the first provincial theatre in Russia, 
was built on the banks of the Volga, and formally opened in 175 5 . Volkov was his own archi- 
tect, mechanician, conductor, and stage-manager; all the pieces that were performed at his 
theatre— even the Italian — ^he translated himself; he recruited his company of players, as well 
as his orchestra, from his servants, his friends, and members of the church choirs. 

The fame of this undertaking soon reached St Petersburg, and Elizabeth had Volkov, with 
his entire establishment, brought to that city at the cost of the Government; so delighted was 
she with their performances that she presented Volkov with a valuable ring, arranged for his 
brother’s admission to the cadet corps, and kept the whole troupe of players in St Petersburg. 
From 1756 Volkov continued to perform in the capits^ first in a private residence, later in 
a theatre specially built for him. In 1757 the Empress sent him and his colleague Schumsky 
to Moscow to establish a Russian theatre in that city, and from that time performances in 
Russian were given regularly in both capitals. 

In 1759 the first opera with Russian text was produced at the Hermitage Theatre in St Peters- 
burg; it was called Aktstt\ the book was by Sumarokov, the music by a composer named 
Raupp; in the same year Araja’s three-act opera, Ahxandtr in India^ was performed with enthu- 
siastic applause. 

As may be gathered from the titles of these two works, the new baroqm type of opera, with 
its preference for pathetic subjects from the antique, had found its way to Russia; relations 
between the Empire and Western Europe had been growing gradually closer, so that the 
latest successes of Paris and Milan were now sure of a hearing in St Petersburg after no long 
interval. Moreover, Gluck had just arrived upon the scene with riiose reforms which were 
to lead to the crowning achievements of the baroque style. 

After the death of Elizabeth and the short reign of her successor, the mad Peter m, the 
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accession of Catherine n brought with it a further advance in the development o£ die dieatte 
in Russia. The new Empress was a passionate lover of the stage, and had translated a number 
of foreign plays, besides writing some original pieces which were produced at the Hermitage. 
On coming to the throne she lost no time in rewarding Volkov in the most liberal manner, 
giving him an estate in the country, and raising him to the tank of a noble. Her next st^ waS 
to found a theatre in St Petersburg for the people, the aaors being chosen from the humbler 
classes, clerks, book-binders, and compositors, who gave their performances in a primitive 
wooden amphitheatre in the open air. 

It was in Catherine’s reign, too, that the first permanent dramatic school was started in 
St Petersburg, in 1779, with the object of attracting a regular succession of actors drawn from 
the Russian people. In this institution, which was conducted on the strictest boarding-school 
principles, clever children from all classes were received as pupils; if after a few years of in- 
struction they showed sufficient talent employment was found for them in the various theatres. 
It is especially interesting to note that the first Russian school of acting was almost of the nature 
of an ’enclosed order’; the grave, monastic atmosphere which surrounded the education of 
these young students of the drama has to a certain extent survived up to our own time, and is 
still distinctly perceptible in the * studios ’ of to-day. 

The death of Catherine in 1796 and the accession of her gifted but demented son Paul mark 
the end of a brilliant period in the history of Russia and the Russian theatre. The new Em- 
peror was a craay despot, who instantly crushed every sign of progress as soon as it appeared, 
and treated all his subjects, even the most highly placed, as his slaves, for whom he had nothing 
but a profound contempt. Consequently the assassination of Patil and the accession of Alex- 
ander I were hailed as a providential relief and the beginning of a new era. 

The new Emperor was of a kindly disposition, with particularly pleasing and ingratiating 
manners, and was fond of impressing people with his ‘liberal’ tendencies. Trained by the Swiss 
Laharpe in the school of Rousseau’s “Return to Nature,’’ he presented a strong contrast to his 
predecessors, whose endeavour had been to turn the Court of St Petersburg into a second Ver- 
sailles, with all its artificiality and affectation. His rather sentimental temperament, combined 
with his peculiar upbringing, inclined him to favour, to a certain extent, the romantic ten- 
dencies of the age; accordingly in the theatre the stiff formality of the baroque was superseded by 
the spirit of Romance. Henceforth the aim was to imitate nature; ‘pathetic’ tragedies and 
operas gave place to pastoral comedies, and the scenic artist did his best to bring gardens, 
forests, and cottages on to the stage. A description of this new style of natural scenery has 
come down to us from the year 181 j, with reference to the work of the painter Gonsavo, who 
was employed at the Court Theatre in St Petersburg; the contemporary critics enthusiastically 
praise the way in which the artist has contrived to represent a village with its church, tavern, 
cottages, gardens, and hedges, true to nature in every detail. 

It was under the rule of Alexander I that Russia was first recognized as one of the Great 
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Po'nrets in European politics — ^indeed, for some time afiter the fall of Napoleon she actually 
took precedence of all the rest. It was doubtless due to the famous festivities at the Congress 
of Vienna, at which AlesRnder, with his Ministers and Court officials, was present, that the 
lighter kinds of theatrical entertainments now began to penetrate into Russia, especially in the 
form of opera and operetta. More theatres, too, were built about this time; the Moscow Grand 
Theatre was opened in 1814, the Little Theatre in 1825; lastly, after the Tsar’s death in i8ji, 
the Alexander Theatre in St Petersburg. In the opening decades of the fiinefeenfh century 
almost all the classic plays of Europe, the great French tragedies, the dramas of Shakespeare 
and Schiller, found their way on to the Russian stage. In 1824, only three years after its original 
production in Berlin, Weber’s Dtr FmsebUhi was given in St Petersburg, both in German and 
Russian versions, and was received with tumultuous applause. 

In 182} Alexander died and was succeeded by Nicholas I, the latter part of whose reign was 
a time of stem and gloomy repression, and of hostility to any intellectual or political activity 
which might be regarded as suspicious. Throughout this period the Court Theatres were 
barred to all new influences, and conflned themselves to preserving, so far as was possible, 
the purity of their own traditions. From the beginning of the forties the Imperial Theatres 
m a intain ed a wholly conservative attitude; henceforth all new impulses were to first 
from the nobles, and later ftom the awakening bourgtoisU. 



CbapttT II 

THE THEATRE OF THE NOBLES 

T oward the end of the seventeen-hundreds the activities connected with the patronage 
of the arts, which had originated with the Tsars, came ever more and more under the 
influence of the aristocracy, until about the beginning of the new century the nobles had become 
to a great extent the leaders of the movement. 

Up to that date the position of this class in Russia had been in the highest degree anomalous, 
and radically different from that of the nobility of Western Europe. As late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century the Russian nobles sent on diplomatic or ambassadorial service to other 
European countries, where they were received on terms of equality by their colleagues, found 
themselves on their return once more at the mercy of a despotic master; the highest dignitaries 
might be flogged and tortured at the Tsar’s good pleasure; even Peter the Great was in the 
habit of punishing any noble who had incurred his anger by making him G>urt jester, and 
thereby exposing him to every sort of indignity. It was not till 176a that the nobles, taking 
advantage of the dynastic struggles of the time, managed to secure an Imperial Privilege 
exempting them from corporal chastisement and from compdsory public service. From this 
date we may note some relaxation of the Tsar’s despotic rule; the aristoaacy had exchanged 
a state of complete slavery for one of comparative freedom, however limited. 

This alteration in their social position enabled the nobility to interest themselves more 
extensively in intellectual matters, with the result that a certain aesthetic culture presently began 
to flourish among them, especially in St Petersburg, though the forms it assumed were frankly 
imitative or imported from abroad. It was now that Italian architects, chief of whom was the 
gifted Rastrelli, began to build the gorgeous palaces in the capital which formed so splendid 
a setting for the social display of the noble families. Yet in spite of these artistic activities, it 
must be confessed that *art’ at this period meant little more to them than an increase of refine- 
ment in the methods of entertainment, amusement, and the display of wealth. But it was not 
long before the nobles of the Court made the theatre, and especially the Italian opera, their 
peculiar care; a group of ten Moscow aristocrats clubbed together to pay for the visit of an 
Italian opera company, and so founded the first regular private opera in Russia. 

By far the most important achievement of the ruling classes, from a cultural point of view, 
was the establishment of the Serf Theatre. After the nobles had won exemption from public 
service and consequently from compulsory residence in the apital many of them retired to 
country estates and began to form companies of actors from the enslaved peasants, who 
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were to afford entertainment to their masters and their guests at seasons such as Lent, when the 
of the capital were closed. These companies, as well as the orchestras, were composed 
exclusively of serfs; the result was a unique form of theatrical organization, such as, in its social 
aspect, is to be found nowhere else in the history of the theatre, and which was to have a 
powerful influence on the subsequent development of the Russian stage. 

One of the best-known theatres of this kind belonged to Prince M. Yussupov, a wealthy 
nobleman who, at the end of the eighteenth century, had been director of the Imperial Theatres, 
and, after retiring into priwte life, formed a troupe of players from the serfs attached to his 
castle of Archangelskoje; the nucleus of this body was a corps de ballet consisting of thirty young 
girls chosen from the domestics in the castle. The Prince engaged a whole staff of music- 
teachers and dancing-masters, and turned one of the farm-buildings into a dancing-school in 
which all the girls were kept in strict seclusion, to be trained as dancers and singers. 

From time to time Yussupov brought the entire company to Moscow, and took them to 
the theatre so that these simple peasants might become familiar with the technique of the stage 
and form themselves on the best models. In summer ballets, operas, and comedies were given 
in the open air, as well as the national dances of the various Russian races. In winter the 
company performed in a theatre, specially built for them in the castle, before an audience of 
visitors from the neighbouring estates or from Moscow. The repertory consisted mostly of 
ballets and one-act pieces; operas and comedies were only occasionally attempted. 

Yussupov’s company soon attracted general attention among people of his own rank, and 
were offered engagements in various directions; some performances were given at the nobles’ 
club in Moscow, and on these occasions the Prince received considerable sums for their services. 

On Yussupov’s death the company was dissolved, owing to a provision in his will by which 
all the adult singers and dancers of his school were to receive their freedom after his death. 
Most of them sought a wider field for their talents in the provinces, where they were engaged 
by various noble houses to organize fresh theatrical companies from the serfs on the different 
estates. Thus one of Yussupov’s company, the dancer Rabudovskaia, settled in Qiarkov, where 
she trained a corps de ballet which gave regular performances in that town and the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Special mention must be made of the troupe maintained by Prince Mestchersky, which 
did much toward advancing the interests of the theatre; nor must we forget Count Skavronsky, 
whose enthusiasm for the stage amoimted to a mania — ^his servants were required always to 
use the declamatory tone, even among themselves, and when the valet had to address his 
master he was obliged to do so not in the speaking but the singing voice. Apart from these 
exceptional cases, there is no doubt that the institution of the Serf Theatre had a certain cultural 
influence on the people, for the peasant lads and maidens who were enrolled in the various 
compames had to learn to read and write, besides acquiring some knowledge of French and 
Italian; at a later date we find the choristers of the Yussupov company actually taking part in 
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a petfoimance of Italian opeta in Moscow. As time went on a oonskietable amount of talent 
was brought to light and duly encouraged; at the beginning of die nineteenth oentuty Ae 
entire company from Giunt Stolypin’s estate was incorporated wiA the pvrswtml of the Imperial 
Theatres. Thus men whose lives would oAerwise have been spent in the stable or behind 
Ae plough were now enabled to fit Aemselves for a stage career. The distinguished actor 
Michael Tchepkin was the son of a serf who had been valet to Count Volkenstein» and owed 
his subsequent success to Ae encouragement given him when a member of his fluster’s com- 
pany. In 1828 his admirers collected a large sum of money for Ae purchase of his fiteedmn» 
and Aus enabled him to secure an engagement at Ae Imperial Theatre in Moscow. 

Then we have Ae singer Parascha Gorbunova, originally a serf belonging to Count Shere- 
metiev, who, attracted by Ae beauty of her voice, fell in love with, and eventually married her. 
Many of Ae orchestral players, too, rose to positions of importance, #.g., the operatic composer 
Matinsky, a serf of Count Yagushinsky. He accompanied his master to Italy, where he received 
a musical education, and wrote several operas, two of which, Gostini Dt>or and The Pasha 
oj Tunis t met wiA great success in Moscow and St Petersburg. Other serfii won fiune as 
violinists or leaders of orchestras, e.g.y Fomin, one of Ae first Russians to conduct in a Aeatre. 

The rise of Ae Serf Theatre Aus first enabled persons of the lowest class to 'tread the boards,’ 
and henceforward the supply of talented artists from the ranks of the Russian peasantry was 
never to run dry. But though the Serf Theatre brought muA fine talent to light, and, what 
is no less important, roused the country people for Ae first time to take an interest in Ae stage, 
Ae effect of all Aese cultural experiments was strictly limited. Itie aristocrats, for all Aeir 
love of art, were too closely confined to their own narrow circle for their efforts to produce 
any really deep impression upon the people at large. Nor must we forget Ae one degrading 
and humiliating factor which, as an essential part of the whole system of serfdom, was never 
absent: Ae conAtion of Ae artists, their good or bad treatment, their rise or fall, was abso- 
lutely dependent in the last resort on the arbitrary caprice of their masters, who could use Aem 
kinAy or expose them to the deepest humiliation according to Ae whim of Ae moment. In 
many country houses, it is true, the female players were looked upon as members of the family, 
and in a few cases were raised by marriage to a position of actual equality. Prince Yussupov, 
in particular, took every care for the well-being of his dancing-girls, gave them expensive 
presents, called in Ae best physicians when they were ill, and provided them wiA dowries 
when Aey came to marry; he even went so far, in winter, as to have snow-hills made for Aem 
in Ae courtyard, so that Aey might amuse Aemselves with toboganning in miniature sleighs. 

But Aere were oAer owners who treated Aeir serf-actors wiA great brutality, and it 
frequently happened that a player who had just delighted an audience by his performance was 
sounAy t h rqA i»d immediately afterward by his master’s orders; Prince Yasensky is known to 
have served one of his most talented ballerinas in this way wiA disastrous effect upon her healA. 
One talm tH serf-composer took refuge in suicide raAer than submit to the humiliations and 
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craelties by his master. In connection with the corps A ballet^ too, there were naturally 

fiequent openings for breaches of morality; many of the owners had indecent spectacles per- 
formed, and even the otherwise humane Prince Yussupov insisted now and then on his ballet- 
in sight of the public. The treatment of course mied, but in every case both 
actors and actresses were dependent, for good or ill, on the caprice of their owner. 

This sense of absolute ownership was so deeply rooted that even the State llieatres when, 
later, they began to employ specially gifted actors, chosen from the prit^te companies of the 
nobles, treated them as no better than slaves. Properly speaking, all members of the Imperial 
Theatres ranked as free men, but actually the directors treated the most celebrated artists recruited 
ftom the Serf Theatre exactly as their former owners had done— they were their property, to 
be disposed of as they chose, to be beaten and locked up, should they be so unlucky as to incur 
the displeasure of those who were set over them. 

It is dear from all this that the cultural value of the Serf Ihcatre, as also of the kind of art 
encouraged by the Russian aristocracy, was still extremely limited. In there patronage of the 
theatre the nobles aimed at nothing more than procuring for themsdves a new aesthetic plea- 
sure, a purdy sensuous enjoyment; what the people of that time, almost without exception, 
failed to grasp was the fact that art is something that must satisfy the need for a higher humanity 
and a loftier ideal of moral freedom. 

The influence of the aristocracy, moreover, in matters of art was limited to a very small 
cirde — ^it had no vital connection with the nation as a whole. Neither the stage nor the litera- 
ture of the time could be described as specifically Russian — ^in all their activities we see nothing 
more than an imitation of Western modds — and this fact alone is sufficient to give a certain 
air of artifidality and unreality to all that passed for culture in Russian sodety. With so little 
cate on the part of the nobles for any true spiritual freedom and progress in their own artistic 
life, little attempt was made to invite the lower dasses to share in their cultural achievements. 
Just as the priedess collections and libraries accumulated by the prinedy houses were accessible 
only to their owners and their guests, and the lovdy gardens with their antique statues were 
merdy places for the members of the ruling class to walk in, so were their theatrical entertain- 
ments given soldy for the benefit of the same exdusive drde. These edteries of the Russian 
nobility stand out as typical examples of what happens when a quite small section of a nation 
lives only for itself, entirdy out of touch with the teal people, and actually at the cost of the 
enslaved masses. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the intellectual sterility of the period is the fact that all 
the time that the aristocracy were in power, in spite of their encouragement of art, there was 
an almost complete lack of a national literary output, which is the most important preparation 
for a national theatre. The life of the Court, as well as that of the nobility, was based wholly 
on ideas of a dvilixation imported from Europe, and anyone who desired to pass for a person 
of culture spoke no other language than French or German. The few who tried to write in 
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Russian confined themselves, both in fotm and mat ter, to the mete slavish imitatioii of European 
models, while the mass of educated people xegaided Russian litetatute with a contempt like 
that which Frederick the Great felt for the litetatute of his own country. Even so late as the 
second decade of the nineteenth century we find Griboledov remarking on the p re fe r ence 
given to foreign works in the original rather than in a Russian translation — ^to read a French 
book one would sit up half the night, but with a Russian one what could one do but fell asleep 
in one’s chair! 

It was not till the beginning of the nineteenth century that the change took place which 
cleared the way in Russia for the growth of a truly national literature. The heroic struggle 
of 1812, ending in the victory over Napoleon, the dreaded dictator of Europe, aroused unanim- 
ous enthusiasm throughout the whole of Russia, and caused such a wave of patriotism as 
had never been known before; even the nobility of Russia began at last to pay some sort of 
attention to the manners and customs of their own people. It was the war of freedom against 
Napoleon that was the direct inspiration of the best writers of the new Russian school. In the 
eighteen-twenties the hitherto despised Russian literature suddenly became a factor of consider- 
able social importance — it was no longer regarded as a disgrace to use the Russian language 
for the expression of poetic feeling. When Pushkin appeared on the scene he was at once 
received with such enthusiastic applause as had never before been bestowed on any Russian 
author. 

Meanwhile an important revolution had taken place in the ruling classes, where the intel- 
lectual leadership had passed from Court circles to the tanks of the lesser nobility. The lower 
stratiim of the aristocracy was much more closely in sympathy with the people, since it had 
itself sufiered grievously from the oppression of the Tsar and the higher bureaucratic circles, 
and consequently was always ready to identify itself with any revolt against the existing state 
of things. A large number of the lesser nobles regarded the system of slavery introduced by 
the Tsars as something degrading and shameful — it affected all classes and, in the case of the 
peasantry, had developed into the most frightful kind of oppression. There grew up a distinct 
order of ‘remorseful nobles,* who looked upon their own privileged status as a disgrace, and 
felt themselves largely responsible for the wrongs inflicted on the serfs. 

From the moment that Russian literature came under the influence of the lesser nobility 
it immediately began to assume a quite unexpected importance. Russian writers had been little 
more clever imitators of foreign models; now there seemed to spring up all at once an 
absolutely original literature, which, though still showing traces of foreign influence, had an 
entirely new message to deliver. All these new writers whose works were to be regarded later 
as the classics of Russian literature, joined in the protest against the existing order of society 
and the worthlessness and corruption of the ruling classes; we nnay consider the moment when 
that protest first found utterance on the Russian stage as the beginning of that particularly vital 
onr^ valuable product, the real Russian theatre. 
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Pushkin had chosen the form of the old rhymed romances for his criticism of the life of 
the Russian aristocracy; Lermontov had emplofed the ^ic for a s imil a r purpose; it remained 
for Alexander Sergeievitch Griboiedov to choose the stage for his fiery protest against die 
prevailing order of things. His comedy Gon ot ma (To Knew is to S$^tr) is a terrible in- 
dictment of the Government and society in general; in light and elegant verse he shows how 
a young Russian who, during his sojourn abroad, had grown into a sensible, cultured, and 
energetic man letums home only to come to utter ruin when brought into contact with the 
c on ditions and the people of his nadve land. With withering scorn Griboiedov depicts the 
various types of aristocratic and official sodety in the Russia of his day— the moral corruption 
of the highest dignitaries, the boastful incapacity of the officers, the philistinism of the aristocracy, 
the stupidity of the politicians. 

This piece came like a revelation to the revolutionary leaders of the lesser nobility, as well 
as to the bourgeoisie. Although it was long before it could get a hearing on the stage, thousands 
of copies were at once put into private circulation, and during carnival-time selections from it 
were played by masked students, wandering from street to street. Similar in effect upon the 
public was Gogol’s comedy The Government Inspeettfr^ the second masterpiece of Russian satire 
dealing with contemporary conditions, which, strange to say, in spite of its infiammatory 
nature, was actually produced in 1856 at the G)urt Theatre in St Petersburg in the presence 
of the Emperor Nicholas I. In Gogol’s comedy we find scorn and anger pushed to the extreme 
limits; the corruption and incompetence of the official hierarchy are exposed to pitiless mockery; 
from beginnbg to end there is not a decent, sympathetic, or estimable character. 

These two comedies, especially Gogol’s, mark the rise of the realistic school of drama, 
which set itself in deliberate opposition to the dassic-romantic ideals. The further develop- 
ments of these methods, which were to win such world-wide recognition for the Russian 
theatre, were totally divorced from the sort of art that had found favour with the G)urt and the 
aristocracy; they sprang rather from the revolt of a class-conscious and patriotic bourffoisie 
against the fossilixed idea of a vanishing feudalism. 



Chapter III 

THE THEATRE OF THE BOURGEOISIE 

N icholas I died in i8jj, and was succeeded by Alexander II, a humane ruler and a true 
£dend to reform. As if relieved of a heavy burden, Russia seemed to breathe again, and 
a wave of democratic feeling passed over the country; all those forces which had long been at 
work to bring about a new social order were able at last, after thirty years of the severest 
repression, to assert themselves freely and in full daylight; little by little the life of the people 
was delivered once more from the long torpor— that “churchyard calm”— in which it had 
been imprisoned. 

The most marked characteristic of the new eta was a mighty forward movement, intel- 
lectual and political, of the bourgeoisie^ while the nobility were gradually relegated to the position 
of mere figureheads. The triumphant bourgeois were divided into two groups, the Tntellec- 
tuals’ on the one hand, and, on the other, the wealthy captains of industry and commerce. By 
the term ‘Intellectuals’ are to be understood all those who for many years past had become 
dissatisfied with the limited interests of their circle or who had got out of touch with their 
own social stratum. As early as the eighteenth century we find certain forerunners of this 
movement, men who showed all the signs characteristic of the later intelligentsia', they were 
opposed to absolute monarchy and enthusiastic for the democratization of Russia; they stood 
for the freedom of an oppressed people, and favoured every kind of revolutionary idea. All 
through the nineteenth century, and well into the twentieth, influences were at work which 
were to knit this heterogeneous and constantly shifting group into a corporate whole. The 
‘ Intellectuals ’ included scholars, clerics, journalists, officials, peasants, players, and the * remorseful ’ 
noblemen in their ranks; but the strongest element, both in numbers and in influence, was the 
youthful bourgoisie which had become familiarized at the universities with the achievements of 
Western culture, and was now passionately eager for reform in all directions. 

For wiatofial suppott the ‘Intellectuals’ turned to the wealthy burghers of the period, the 
manufrcturers and big business men. In Russia the real bourgoisie had always been strongly 
in favour of reform, owing to the fact that they themselves were largely descended from the 
enslaved peasantry; consequently we always find a number of these wealthy citizens heartily 
in sympathy with the poorer classes, and well disposed to every movement having for its object 
the improvement of their social condition. They felt, moreover, that they themselves were 
despised by the supercilious aristocrats, whom they considered to be unfiurly privileged. 

It was not long before the rise of the bourgois element in Russian society made itself felt in 
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the «-^gnlr«i chiefly to the diamatist A. N. Osttovsky, may be descdbed as the oti- 

of Russkfl hourffois comedy; he it was who completed that important change ftom the 
aristocratic-romantic drama of the thirties to the reaUstic play of bo$trifois society, which Gogol 
had already begun, but which was now to find its classic egression in Ostrovsky. While Gogol, 
Griboledov, and their contemporaries had confined themselves to a bitter exposure of the nobles 
and the bureaucrats, Ostrovsky went further, and showed up this unproductive section of 
society in direct contrast to the bot/rffoisie, whose character and conduct he paints sympathetic- 
ally, though not without some shrewd criticism. His comedies were the first to deal, on a 
large with the mentality of a class which no Russian dramatist as yet had thought it worth 
while to describe with such particularity. His method was to exclude any touch of romance 
or pathos, his sole concern being to represent men and matters as they actually are; his plays 
tnarir thc beginning of realism on the Russian stage — ^that realism to which it was to owe its 
most important successes in the future. 

Here again it is to be noted that the theatre was merely the expression of the general spirit 
of the time. The relaxation of a hitherto absolute censorship had been followed by surprising 
developments, particularly in the world of newspapers and the publication of political pamphlets. 
Art came to be regarded more and more as an instrument of social service — ^the aesthetic, the 
romantic, strain was condemned as ridiculous or even pernicious; the barriers between pure 
literature and political propaganda were completely broken down; ** writing for writing's sake” 
gave place for a time to the Anklaff-Uttratitr ("literature of denunciation”), the sole object of 
which was to improve the actual condition of aflEurs and to lend support to the political efforts 
of the nation. 

The actual pioneer of this movement had appeared some time in the forties, in the person 
of the critic Belinsky, whose writings were soon to exercise the strongest possible influence 
on the literature of the period. Turgeniev, hh lifelong friend, has given an admirable descrip- 
tion of this remarkable man. Belinsky, he tells us, was a passionate but at the same time essen- 
tially sincere character — “art, in his view, did not exist for art’s sake, any more than life could 
be said to exist merely for the sake of life. True, he allowed to art, just as to science or politics, 
the right to exist in its own sphere, only he demanded from it, as from any other human 
activity, truth before all things — ^truth was the paramount principle to which art, like science, 
must be made subservient.” Thanks to Belinsky, the theorist, and the various writers who 
came under his influence, we find in Russia, about the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
completion of a process which might have been observed some decades earlier in the literature 
of Western Europe — ^the triumph of the middle classes, and the consequent change from 
romance to realism; everything in the new style of writing reflected the rise of the hmrffoisU 
and the declining prestige of the nobles. 

Ostrovsky’s comedy Ntvtr sit in a Stranfft^s Sbigb^ produced in 1853, had already gained 
a triumph for the new manner, but an even greater success was won five years later by The 
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Stomif the most £unous of his works, which was played to crowded houses for runety*siz sno* 
cessive nights— an unheard-of number for those twigs. Equally successful were two other 
of his comedies, A Good Birth and Tbt Fmst\ all four plays at once achieved the widest 
possible popularity, and brought about a complete revolution in public taste. 

It was inevitable that this change of outlook should result in a thorough reformadcm of the 
world of the theatre. Ever since the thirties many of the most talented actors had endeavoured 
to escape from the conventional ‘pathetic manner,' and to substitute a higher standard of truth 
and fidelity to nature; this, however, was only possible in theatres where the repertory con- 
tained pieces of a realistic character. The arrival of Ostrovsky, however, had paved the way 
for a real reform in dramatic methods, though it must be confessed that it had to fight some 
time longer against strong opposition from without. 

At that time the most important house for the performance of comedy was the Little 
Theatre in Moscow, where a company of distinguished players were seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, amid the intimate surroundings of a building well adapted to their purpose; but as this 
theatre was under Court control, its tendencies were naturally rather conservative. Under the 
liberal-minded Alexander U this faaor had been no great hindrance, but, after that Emperor's 
assassination, the reactionary policy of his son, Alexander III, had exercised a deadening influence 
on the artistic activities of the State Theatres in general, and particularly of the ‘Little.' Side by 
side with the political reaction the Pan-Slavonic party, which was hostile to Western influences, 
came into even greater prominence, with the result that the Court censorship regarded the new 
movement in European literature with the gravest suspicion, just at the time when it had 
become the champion of realism. 

On the other hand, the same ‘Young Russia’ that had so passionately resisted political 
oppression was up in arms against the sort of artistic control that the State Theatres now claimed 
to exercise; thus there sprang up in Russia during the last decades of the nineteenth century 
a whole crop of private theatres which now assumed the lead in all questions of art and held 
it almost unchallenged until the Revolution. These private enterprises, both intellectually 
and materially, were the creation of the newly awakened bourgeoisit, to whom the development 
of the Russian theatre owes a great debt. It is true these also came under the police censorship, 
but even so they were allowed greater freedom than the Imperial Theatres, and used it to 
bring about a radical reform in the artistic methods employed. 

Meanwhile Western Europe, and Germany in particular, had been converted to the prin- 
ciple of naturalism, wWch, starting from the novels of Zola, quickly invaded the theatre, where 
it found expression in the famous, and much abused, “Meiningen system,” so called from the 
company attached to the Court of Duke George H of Saxc-Meiningen, who at that time were 
attracting considerable attention all over Europe by the historical accuracy of their productions 

the artistic harmony in which they all worked together. 

The two visits of these players to Russia in the eighties made a deep impression on the 
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‘Young Russia’ group, whose hitherto vague dissatisfaction with the methods of the Litde 
Theatre now took a definite direction. They saw clearly how far the settings and the pro- 
ductions of the Moscow house fell short of the achievements of Western Europe ; compared 
with the Meiningen company, the performances at the ‘Litde,’ and indeed all the other State 
Theatres, in spite of many fine individual achievements, seemed old-fashioned and out of date. 

It so happened that just at this crisis a new Russian dramadst of great importance appeared 
in the person of Anton Tchekov. Tchekov’s plays, however — delicate studies of certain 
phases of Russian society, in which mere outward theatrical effect must be subordinated to 
the creation of a subde atmosphere— could not possibly be done justice to by the hackneyed 
methods of the classical tradition. With plays like The Seagully Three Sisters, The Cherry Orchard, 
and Uncle Vanya individual talent, however distinguished, was not sufficient; what was wanted 
in order to bring out the delicate nuances of the production was an entirely new kind of ensemble 
acting hitherto unknown to the Russian stage. Consequently, in spite of all their pains, and 
although the author was a personal friend of several of the actors, the Little Theatre had no 
success with the plays of Tchekov; similarly, the experiment at the Alexander Theatre with 
The Seagell was a complete failure, and very nearly put a miserable end to the author’s dramatic 
career. 

As with Tchekov, so with Ibsen, the greatest master of the naturalistic school, whose 
works also demanded a stage technique which was essentially foreign to the Russian Court 
Theatres. It is true that the social, moral, and psychological problems with which Ibsen dealt 
made a strong appeal to a Russian audience, but the players were completely lacking in 
those particular methods which alone could make the author’s meaning intelligible. The 
consequence was that the Court Theatres studiously avoided the plays of both authors — they 
were hardly ever performed, or, if played, were given in an altogether inadequate fashion, to 
the great disappointment and indignation of the new order of bourgeois, who regarded these 
authors as the greatest and truest interpreters of the spirit of the age. 

The enthusiasm of the Russian public for the naturalistic school was based, to a great 
extent, on the fact that during the last decade of the nineteenth century the sympathies of the 
bourgeoisie had shifted more and more from a purely individualistic to a social-collectivist 
standpoint; individualism, they held, was consistent only with an aristocratic conception of 
society, whereas the aim of the bourgeoisie must be to subordinate the claims of the individual 
to those of the community in general. To the bourgeois mind, again, the conception of the 
‘pathetic-heroic’ is radically alien and imsympathetic; therefore on the stage the idea of the 
‘hero’ must be replaced by the creation of an atmosphere {Milieu-Schilderun£),zii.d. excellency 
of ensemble be considered of more importance than the outstanding performance of the in- 
dividual actor. Thus we see the mighty struggle between the bourgeoisie and the aristocracy 
reflected on the stage in the conflict between the desire for a new and naturalistic art of en- 
semble on the one side, and the individualist tradition of the Court Theatre on the other. 
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It was reserved for a wealthy member of the bourgeoisie to create the new Russian theatre 
and at the same time to evolve the first defimtely Russian style of acting which was destined 
to furnish so stimulating an example for the whole world. 

Constantin Sergeievitch Alexe’iev, better known by his stage-name of Stanislavsky, came 
from a well-to-do family of manufacturers, and was himself originally a factory-owner. Even 
as a young man he had been greatly interested in the theatre, a fact which may be accounted 
for partly by his ancestry, for his grandmother was a French actress who came to St Peters- 
burg in 1 847, where she was engaged as soubrette at the Mikhailovsky Theatre, and afterward 
married a Russian architect. 

Stanislavsky began by producing plays for the amateur performances of the German Qub 
in Moscow, where he met a large number of young people who, like himself, were enthusiastic 
theatre-goers, and many of whom afterward became members of his famous company. All 
these enthusiasts were inspired by an almost religious fervour for their art, which they regarded 
not as a mete form of amusement, but as the most serious of callings, to which they were pre- 
pared to consecrate their lives. Stanislavsky was not long in forming a little company of 
actors who gave regular performances in a room on the third floor of an apartment house, 
he himself playing character parts in plays of the Tchekov school. In these early productions 
he gave clear proof of his leanings toward naturalism, which were definitely confirmed by 
the first visit of the Meiningen company in 1885. He saw at once that here were the foundations 
on which a new Russian theatre might be built up, and in a performance at the Moscow Hunt 
Club he employed for the first time on the Russian stage a strictly naturalistic setting in the 
Meiningen manner. In another of his productions he showed his talent for infusing new life 
and intelligence into the supers who, in the Russian theatre, had hitherto been left entirely to 
their own devices, and at a performance of Gutzkov’s Urtel Acosta the lifelike acting of the 
crowd in the synagogue scene aroused general admiration. 

The second visit of the Meiningen company in 1 890 confirmed Stanislavsky in his con- 
viction that it was high time to make a thorough reform in the methods of the Russian theatre 
—far more attention must be paid to the production, the setting, and especially the harmonious 
co-operation of the individual actors. That his plans did not succeed at first was owing to the 
lack of a permanent company to put them into practice; as this could not be hoped for so long 
as he had to depend upon the casual support of amateurs, he determined to build a theatre 
of his own. 

But it was not till 1897 that Stanislavsky met the man whose wide experience of stage 
technique enabled the reformer fully to realize his ideas; this was the distinguished author 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko, the dramatic adviser to the Little Theatre, who had for some time 
been thinking on the same lines as himself. An enthusiastic admirer of Tchekov, Nemirovitch- 
Danchenko had made several vain attempts to induce the Little Theatre to appreciate the author 
at his proper value, while as professor at the Moscow Philharmonic he had trained a large 
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number of actors whom he had imbued with the spirit of the naturalistic movement. About 
this rimp he happened to hear of the doings of the yoimg manager, and at once recognized that 
here was the man best fitted to be his collaborator. In May 1897 he wrote to Stanislavsky, 
suggesting a meeting for the purpose of discussing the establishment of a new theatre in Moscow ; 
at the same time he addressed a lengthy communication to the directors of the Imperial Theatres 
on the advisability of reform in the Little Theatre, though he had but slight hope of success in 
that direction. 

On the same day that Stanislavsky made an appointment by telegraph to meet him at 
the Slaviansky Bazaar restaurant Nemirovitch-Danchenko received a reply from the theatre 
directors refusing to consider his proposals; accordingly he set out for the meeting with a firm 
resolve to carry out his plan under any circumstances. In a small private room of the restaurant 
the two talked together till late in the night, and then moved on to Stanislavsky’s villa, where 
they continued the conversation. 

The result of this conference, which had lasted for seventeen hours, was the idea of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, which was destined to exercise so extraordinary an influence on 
theatrical art, not only in Moscow, but all over the world. 

The two men decided to keep their plans to themselves for the time being — though a third 
person, Tchekov’s wife, was let into the secret — but in the winter of 1897 it became common 
talk in Moscow that Stanislavsky and Nemirovitch-Danchenko were about to open a new 
theatre to be run on the principles of reform. Naturally they were confronted at the outset with 
every sort of difficulty; the Moscow municipal authorities flatly refused to consider their appeal 
for a subsidy, and it was only with great difficulty that the rich bourgeois were induced to patronize 
the undertaking. At last the directors of the Philharmonic Society, in which the wealthy 
merchants were largely interested, declared their willingness to furnish the necessary assistance, 
but as their contribution amounted to only twenty-eight thousand roubles, it was evident that 
all idea of building a new theatre must be given up for the present. Accordingly Stanislavsky 
entered into an agreement with the Hermitage Theatre for a certain number of performances 
with a company consisting chiefly of young actors, friends of Stanislavsky and pupils of 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko — ^nine-and-thirty members in all. 

For their first production they chose A. Tolstoy’s historical drama Tsar Feodor Ivanovitchy 
which had been banned by the censor thirty years before; this was to be followed by Antigone 
and Hannele's Himmeljahrt. Rehearsals were begun in a park at Tushkino, a residential neigh- 
bourhood near Moscow, in a sort of summer-house, where nothing but a curtain separated 
the stage from the auditorium. Most of the actors migrated to Tushkino, and Stanislavsky 
himself was not far away, so that the entire company could devote themselves to the task 
without fear of interruption. At the first rehearsal Stanislavsky began with a speech in which 
he summarized his plans and his artistic principles, after which all concerned settled down to 
many months of strenuous work on the lines indicated. When putting a play into rehearsal 
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Stanislavsky devised an entirely new method, which was subsequently adopted by other theatres 
in Russia; as his chief object was to secure a perfect ensemble through the united efforts of 
all concerned, he discarded the usual plan of coaching his actors separately, preferring to rely 
on the work done at the general rehearsals. When a new play was to be studied he would 
begin by calling his company together day after day merely for a general reading of the piece 
and a thorough discussion of every possible shade of meaning and the best means of expressing 
it, so that each member of the cast got to know exactly what was the idea of the actor to whom 
he was playing ‘ opposite.’ 

Not till every member of the company, thanks to these preparatory studies, had mastered 
the entire play in its minutest details did Stanislavsky pass on to the actual rehearsals; he would 
then take one scene at a time and work at it until it became a living thing exactly in accordance 
with the producer’s intentions. This scrupulously careful method of rehearsal was characteristic 
of the Moscow Art Theatre from the beginning, and it is chiefly owing to this that the com- 
pany attained to that perfection in artistic ensemble and that fine distinction of nuances in each 
separate scene which made ‘dead moments’ no longer possible. Such methods as these were 
naturally dependent on the extraordinary devotion displayed by every member of the company, 
from Stanislavsky himself down to the humblest super; the study and preparation of a new play 
seldom occupied less than half a year, and must have made great demands on the patience of all 
concerned. At the same time the success of such a system required a large measure of public 
enthusiasm; Stanislavsky had to make two new productions suffice for a whole year, and this 
was only possible with a clientele that might be counted on to fill the house for a run of a hundred 
performances of the same piece. 

Stanislavsky’s guiding principle as a producer was an almost fanatical insistence on fidelity 
to life — his final aim was to make every incident or emotiqn represented on the stage an exact 
reproduction of actual experience. He even went so far as to insist that the actor should him- 
self feel the emotion which he had to portray ; his rehearsals, consequently, were conducted with 
the greatest possible strictness and an almost cloistral solemnity. In order to induce a certain 
definite emotional state in his actors he would spend months, even years, in preparation; thus, 
if he wished to surround a piece with an air of brooding melancholy, he would retire with his 
actors to some secluded spot where he would keep them from all communication with the outer 
world until every movement, every accent of the voice, even their very thoughts, expressed the 
desired mood; the result was that astonishing semblance of reality with which his actors con- 
trived to invest their acted emotions. 

The naturalistic method was not confined merely to the acting— it extended also to the mise- 
en-scene, as was evident in the opening performance of the Art Theatre in October 1898 when 
the setting for Tsar Feodor was remarkable for a purity and consistency of style never before 
achieved; the costumes were carefully copied from examples of the period, and all the stage 
properties were either genuine or exact reproduaions of historical objects. 
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When Othello was down for production an cicpcdition to Cyprus was arranged in search of 
local colour; before Julius Casar was put on Nemirovitch-Danchenko and Simov, the scenic 
artist, journeyed to Rome, to make studies on the spot. In order to secure an accurate setting 
for Ibsen’s Brand, models of furniture were ordered from Norway, while for plays dealing with 
the daily life of the Russian bourffois the objects actually in daily use were carefully copied, so 
that the citizen who visited the theatre saw on the stage precisely the same surroundings as those 
to which he was accustomed at home. 

A point on which Stanislavsky laid particular stress was the treatment of stage crowds, and 
here he proved himself to be a truly great reformer. Hitherto the supers had almost invariably 
stood motionless in the background, while the dramatic action was left entirely to the princi- 
pals — Stanislavsky was the first to make his crowd a living thing. So unaccustomed was the 
public of that day to anything of the kind that on one occasion it almost led to a regular panic 
in the theatre. The play was Maxim Gorky’s Children of the Sun, in which a pogrom occurs; 
when suddenly a raging, shrieking, wildly gesticulating crowd rushed on to the stage many of 
the audience thought that it was an actual rebellion and got up to leave the house, with the result 
that the curtain had to be brought down in a hurry. 

It was soon evident that the Moscow Art Theatre was the ideal house for plays of the natural- 
istic school, and it was here that the works of Ibsen and Tchekov were first worthily performed. 
Tchekov’s Seagull, in particular, which had failed completely at the Alexander Theatre, was a 
triumphant success when given imder Stanislavsky’s direction. The author was lying ill at the 
time, and so was unable to be present, whereupon the entire company journeyed to the Crimea 
in order to cheer the sick man with a performance of his own masterpiece. From that time 
Tchekov’s works, especially Uncle Vanya and The Cherry Orchard, formed the strongest attrac- 
tion in the repertoire of the Art Theatre, the performances in all amounting to over a thousand. 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko was right when he said to Tchekov after the first performance of The 
Cherry Orchard'. “Our theatre is indebted to you in every respect — to your genius, your pure 
soul, your tender heart; you may safely call it your theatre.” 

Gerhardt Hauptmann is another who owes his popularity in Russia to Stanislavsky, who was 
the first to draw attention to his plays and to reveal their meaning to the Russian public; among 
others who owe their fame to the same cause we may mention Maxim Gorky and Leonid 
Andreiev, both of whom were practically unknown till the Moscow Art Theatre took them up 
and helped them to success. 

Part of Stanislavsky’s original plan was to train up a new generation of players, and with this 
object he had established a number of dramatic schools — ‘studios’ they were called— on quite 
original lines; these schools were responsible for nearly all the actors and managers who were 
destined later to exercise so powerful an influence on the development of the Russian theatre. 

With the arrival of the Moscow Art Theatre the Russian bourgeoisie had created a dramatic 
style of its own, just as in the earlier part of the century it had produced its own literary forms. 
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and the result was so novel and so significant as to compel the attention of a surprised and 
fascinated Europe. So long as the trend of art in Russia had been determined by the Court and 
the nobility the country had blindly accepted what Europe had to give; now the tables were 
turned, and as with the rise of the Russian realists literature as a whole found itself suddenly 
the richer by the introduction of an entirely new element, so Stanislavsky’s theatre, thanks to 
its fanatical sincerity and still more to its unique stylistic quality, became the model for the entire 
world. Hitherto the visit of a Russian theatrical company to Western Europe had been looked 
upon rather as a curiosity; Stanislavsky’s European tour was enough to assure him the almost 
undisputed leadership of the international theatre for a long time to come. 

Realism, however, is not the only form of theatrical art whose growth is connected with the 
rise of the bourgeoisie; almost simultaneously with the beginnings of the Moscow Art Theatre 
there sprang up a second and entirely distinct development, which must also be reckoned as a 
bourgeois creation — this was the ‘stylistic,’ or purely decorative, theatre. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century Russia had come to some extent under the in- 
fluence of the aesthetic movement which was the fashion at that time in Western Europe, and 
which, in opposition to realism, or facing the truth, aimed definitely at drawing a veil over many 
of the unpleasant facts of existence. Moreover, now that the bourgeoisie had practically won the 
battle for social equality, many of them thought it only reasonable to support that power which 
promised the best security for the possession of their newly acquired rights. Although the 
younger members of the bourgeoisie had stood primarily for freedom and revolutionary activities, 
there were not a few among them who, now that they had attained to wealth and position, be- 
came supporters of the Pan-Slavonic Imperialist party; now that they were thoroughly content 
with their own condition they were inclined to view the whole political and economic situation 
of the country in a rosy light; to do this, however, it was necessary to swallow a considerable 
amount of illusion, and to shut one’s eyes, more or less deliberately, to the actual state of 
affairs. 

From the endeavours of certain sections of bourgeois society to escape from the ugly truths 
of everyday life into an imaginary world where all is fair there arose the ‘ stylistic’ theatre, which 
offered the sharpest possible contrast to the naturalistic method, and which, as time went on, 
to Stand for a certain type of xstheticism, deliberately remote from actuality, and, in the 
end, even reactionary in its nature. 

This new movement in the theatre was started by a small group of artists and amateurs who 
met at the house of the Moscow manufacturer, Mamontov. Like Stanislavsky, Mamontov be- 
gan by giving amateur performances, and proceeded later to build a public theatre; but while 
Stanislavsky, with his passion for naturalism, confined his interests to the drama proper, Ma- 
montov felt specially drawn to the opera, and determined to devote his theatre chiefly to that 
form of art. His real value lay in his having been the first to realize the great importance of the 
scenery, and to win general recognition for this principle; in his theatre the ability of the actor 
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was of less consequence than the beauty of the stage-picture, and the greatest geniuses of his 
company were to be found, not among the actors and singers, but in the scenic artists. 

The art of scene-painting had hitherto been held in small esteem, especially in Russia; public 
interest had always centred in the actors — everything else was a matter of mere theatrical con- 
trivance, necessary, but not important. The scene-painter was scarcely looked upon as an artist, 
his name being hardly ever mentioned even in the most elaborate productions — in fact, he was 
regarded as just a person employed by the theatre, like the mechanician, the carpenter, or the 
costumier. The turning-point came with a performance of Ostrovsky’s IJttk Snov/white, given 
at Mamontov’s own house in i88a, which, though it attracted little attention at the time, had 
most important results for the future. The scenery for this occasion was the work of the young 
painter Vasnetaov, and served as a model of its kind well into the twentieth century. When, 
three years later, Mamontov opened his opera-house in Moscow with a ballet called The Nymph 
Vasnetzov designed both scenery and costumes; but the novelty of the style was so disturbing 
that the public at first merely laughed and stayed away. A similar fate befell the next two 
produaions, Faust and The Merry Wives of Windsor. Verdi’s Aida^ with a dicor by Korovin, 
was received with a certain amount of approval, though even here opinions were divided; 
but it was the public performance of Uttle Snoanvhite, with Vasnetzov’s setting, that won the 
first great success for the new movement. 

Mamontov’s venture, however, was only short-lived, and for a reason which does honour 
to the man himself. He was the first person to work energetically for the cause of Russian music, 
and to endeavour to win recognition for it, in spite of the opposition offered by the prevailing 
taste of the time. Since Glinka’s day Russian opera had made no progress worth mentioning, 
but with Rubinstein’s The Demon a new era had just begun; this was followed in qixick suc- 
cession by Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov, Tchaikovsky’s Opritchnik, and the early operas of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, none of which made much impression on the Russian public, who, in their 
enthusiasm for Italian opera, firmly refused to give even Wagner’s works a hearing. All through 
the seventies and eighties every opera-house in Russia was occupied by Italian companies, and 
the crowning triumph was reserved for Adelina Patti in La Sonnambula. 

It was at a time like this that Mamontov determined to come to the assistance of Russian 
music; to this end he produced a series of the most important works of living national compo- 
sers, but at such a loss that he was finally compelled to dose his own opera-house. 

Yet, short as was its existence, Mamontov’s venture worked nothing less than a revolution 
in the world of the theatre; the business of the stage-setting was now entrusted for the first time 
to real artists, and it became evident that the contribution of the scene-painter could be some- 
thing more than the mere technical adjimct it had hitherto been considered. It is especially 
significant that the assthetic movement started by Mamontov and his cirde, with its insistence 
on the importance of the pictorial element, soon found its way to the Imperial Theatres, possibly 
through some dim apprehension on the part of the G)urt party of how well such methods corre- 
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sponded with their own political views. Volkonsky, the director of the Imperial Theatres, sent 
for the painters Golovin and Korovin, formerly members of Mamontov’s company, and en- 
trusted them with the setting of the ballets The Swan Lake, Don Quixote, and The MaffC Rin^ 
and even after Volkonsky’s resignation the two artists continued their connection with the Im- 
perial Theatres for the purpose of carrying out the desired reforms. 

Mamontov, meanwhile, had started a paper with the title Mir Iskustvo (“ The World of Art ”) ; 
its editor was Diaghilev, >vho was to become famous as the founder of the Russian Ballet, while 
the painters Benois, Bakst, Korovin, Simov, Serov, were among the more important mem- 
bers of his staff. The paper was intended primarily as a definite protest against the naturalistic 
movement which by that time had invaded the sphere of painting; in direct opposition to the 
younger Russian school, its supporters showed a preference for subjects taken from the past — 
the eighteenth century or still earlier ages — and these they treated in a spirit of absolutely un- 
restrained fantasy. In a little while nearly all the members of the Mir Iskustvo group had turned 
their attention to the art of scene-painting, and so became the actual founders of that style which 
was to excite such universal admiration in the production of the Russian Ballet. 

The place of Mamontov’s defunct enterprise may be said to have been taken by the private 
opera-house opened in Moscow by Simin, in which every encouragement was given to the new 
style of staging plays; the management attached the greatest importance to the artistic side of 
the production, and even offered prizes for novel designs for scenery. This gave opportunity 
to young men of talent, such as Fedorovsky, who began his career by winning a prize for the 
best setting of Carmen’, the gifted artist Bilibin with his notably original setting of Tchaikovsky’s 
Le Coq d'Or, Konchatovsky, who did the striking designs for Kalasfjnikov the Merchant — to 
say nothing of Polenov, Yegorov, Roerich, and Sudeikin. Simin’s opera-house, moreover, was 
the first Russian theatre to form a museum of theatrical decorative art which to-day is one of 
the most valuable historical collections in Russia. 

A remarkable part in the fight between realism and the picturesque was destined to be played 
by the actor-manager Vsevolod Maycrhold, a former pupil of Stanislavsky, who had changed 
his views and fallen entirely under the influence of the ‘ stylistic ’ school. This future director of 
the revolutionary theatre began his career in St Petersburg in the theatre belonging to Komissar- 
shevskaia the actress; he then passed on to the Imperial Theatre, where his first produaion 
was Tristan and Isolde. His staging of Molidre’s Don Juan, with scenery by Golovin, made an 
extraordinary sensation, this being the first occasion on which the division between the stage 
and the auditorium was done away with. The colour-scheme of Golovin’s scenery harmonized 
with the rest of the interior, so that the stage seemed merely a continuation of the ‘house,’ 
and the actors made their entrance and exit straight through the audience; the footlights were 
abolished and the orchestra-space replaced by a proscenium; the whole performance was a 
remarkable achievement in the ‘stylistic’ manner, and, as such, achieved a great success. 

Mayerhold and Golovin next collaborated in some pieces for the Alexander Theatre— 
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Ostrovsky’s Storm and Lermontov’s Masqmrade among others. Perhaps the high-water mark 
of their new method was reached in The Show, by Alexander Block, with reference to which the 
author wrote an enthusiastic letter to Mayerhold in which he declared that the stage-setting had 
revealed his own work to him in an entirely new light. The scenery in this instance was supplied 
by Sapunov, a young painter who did some very important work during his short career. 

Although this purely decorative treatment of the stage was productive of many very valuable 
experiments in the beginning, the exaggeration of its methods was bound to lead, after a time, 
to a dangerous cramping of certain other functions of the dramatic art. As the beauty of the 
stage-picture increased, so did the actor tend to become nothing better than a dressed-up doU; 
in the designs of Sudeikin, Sapunov, and others he was just a mere splash of colour in the scenic 
composition, to which every movement, every gesture, had finally to be subordinated. The actor 
was no longer called upon to act — ^the more he confined himself to standing still and statuelike 
on the spot assigned him by the scenic artist, so much the better did he fit in with the general 
eflPect. When Mayerhold staged The Death of Tinta^les for the Komissarshevskaia Theatre he 
grouped his actors so as to resemble frescoes and bas-reliefs, in order that their three-dimensional 
bodies might interfere as little as possible with the effect of the stage-picture. 

It often happened in those days that the public broke out into loud applause as soon as the 
curtain rose for the first time on some new stage set; but when in the course of the play the 
aaors began to move about the wonderfully composed stage-picture gradually lost more and 
more of its original effect; thus it soon became evident that it was not possible to subordinate 
the theatre, which, from its very nature, must be subject to dramatic laws, to purely pictorial 
considerations, or to make the eye the final arbiter of all. However fascinating the spectacles 
provided by the ‘stylistic’ theatre might seem on paper, or when first seen on the stage, this 
exaggeration of the merely picturesque could not hope to endure for any length of time; its 
decline was hastened by the painful and constantly recurring conflict between the natural three- 
dimensional nature of the stage and the flatness essential to painted scenery. Consequently there 
grew up a sort of relievo technique, which demanded that the actors should move about only on 
certain prescribed planes parallel to the backgroxmd, a method that hardly coincided with the 
methods of certain actors of importance. However, this very same ‘stylistic’ technique, which 
was soon foimd to be impracticable where drama was concerned, led to the most admirable 
results when applied to ballet and pantomime; this form of art aims at nothing more rh gf) pro- 
viding the spectators with a rich feast of beauty for the eye, and for this purpose the new 
picturesque style of production was peculiarly suitable. 

Ever since the first invasion by the Italian players in the eighteenth century the ballet had 
always occupied a prominent place on the Russian stage; as time went on every new develop- 
ment of this art in Western Europe foimd its way to Russia, in connection with the visits of 
great dancers, such as Taglioni and Fanny Elssler. But while a radical change was talfing place 
in the regular Russian theatre during the second half of the nineteenth century, the ballet in 
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Russia temained almost at a standstill, gradually crystallizing into a classical mould, as perfect in 
form as it was essentially lifeless. It was the time of the elaborate ballets-d* action which filled the 
bill for a whole evening, with their rigid choreographic conventions, their pirouettes, solos, and 
apotheoses — the very sameness in the construction was bound in time to create an impression of 
monotony; the public were not long in finding this out, and so the great popularity of the ballet 
began to wane, in spite of the exceptional talent of several of the dancers, both male and female. 
In the first years of the twentieth century there was still little difference between the ballet in 
Russia and that of Western Europe; both were based on the usual classical traditions which had 
originated in Milan, Paris, and Vienna; but in St Petersburg a certain number of enthusiasts had 
by this time clubbed together with the determination to build up a new kind of ballet on an entirely 
different foundation. The organizer of this enterprise was Diaghilev, the editor of Atir Iskustvo. 

As it soon became evident that there was no hope of accomplishing the desired reform in 
Russia itself, where the classical style of ballet carried all before it, Diaghilev, in conjunction with 
the painters Benois and Bakst and the dancer Fokin, decided to start a season in Paris with a 
Russian company; he had already visited that city in 1905, and made such preliminary arrange- 
ments as enabled him to open at the Theatre Chitelct in 1907. 

His first ballet The Pavilion of ArmiJa, with scenery by Benois, amazed the Parisians by the 
unparalleled brilliancy of the spectacle, the gorgeous wealth of colour, the novel freedom of the 
choreographic movements which were unfolded before them; with the first performance of 
Diaghilev’s company the movement which had begun in the Russian bourgeois theatre with the 
operatic enterprises of Mamontov now entered upon the period of its most perfect achievements. 

Nor was the scenery the only surprise ; the peculiar style of dancing introduced by Diaghilev’s 
company— henceforth to be known to all as the Russian Ballet— was something entirely new. 
Fokin, the leader and trainer of the troupe, had discarded every rule of the classical tradition— 
his object was to make the dance the expression of the primitive joy of living, a sort of Bacchic 
ecstasy, so to speak, and he and his artists succeeded in creating, by means of dance and dumb- 
show alone, an atmosphere not only of the tenderest beauty, but charged with a rapture and 
passion that carried all before it. The dancers, male and female, had nearly all been members 
of the Imperial Ballet in Moscow and St Petersburg, and so had gone through the severest 
possible training in classical dancing; the knowledge thus acquired they were now able to apply 
to the novel rhythm of a gracious art that seemed a very close approach to nature. 

The first appearance of the Russian BaUet in Paris at once aroused enormous interest, and 
was regarded as an event of first-class importance in the history of the theatre. The instantaneous 
success of Diaghilev’s company was due not only to the art of the dancers, but also to the efforts 
of their talented collaborators, the scenic artists. Chief among these were Benois and Bakst, who 
designed a whole series of gorgeous scenes and costumes in an entirely novel style, remarkable 
for a lively riot of colour far surpassing anything that had yet been seen on the stage. Such 
things as Benois’ setting for The Pavilion oj Armida and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Schibire^ade, together 
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with Bakst’s tableaux in Salami and Tamar^ have become models fot scenic artists throughout the 
world. The third place in order of merit must be given to Roerich, whose talent lay in the 
presentment of scenes from the antique and the early Middle Ages. While Benois preferred the 
brilliance of the baroque period, and Bakst gave us fantastic and passionate scenes filled with all 
the glowing colour of the Orient, Roerich was master of a style which made the old heathen 
world of primitive Russia, the world of the Norsemen and the Varangians, live again before our 
eyes, as in his setting of Stravinsky’s mystical pantomime Le Sacre du Printemps, one of the 
painter’s best performances. 

Of special interest are Bakst’s costume sketches, which show this painter’s peculiar talent at 
its best. His figures are nearly always presented in the graceful decorative poses that occur in 
the dance, while the costumes are studied in motion rather than repose. This is partly the ex- 
planation of the fascinating impression produced by Bakst’s work when seen on the stage; he 
is probably the only artist of the purely decorative school whose compositions resemble not so 
much a mere piece of dead painting as an actually living and animated picture. 

The world-wide success achieved by Diaghilev in Paris induced the Russian Imperial Ballet 
to visit that city in order to make acquaintance with the new art and its chief exponents, Fokin, 
Nijinsky, Anna Pavlova, and Tamara Karsavina, nor was it long before the Russian Ballet was 
seen in Russia, where, as in every other country, it was hailed as an artistic revelation. 

So strong was the impression made by the new method of decor that Stanislavsky himself felt 
obliged to yield to public opinion and engage Diaghilev’s scene-painter for the Moscow Art 
Theatre, although, as might have been expected, this risky attempt to combine two such essenti- 
ally different forms of art met with but little success. When Roerich staged Ibsen’s Peer Gynt 
for Stanislavsky in 1911 it was plain at once that the new scenic surroundings interfered with 
the customary business of the actors, and that the general style of the setting was not suitable 
for the Art Theatre. Nor was Benois any more successful, although he, of all Diaghilev’s artists, 
was the one best suited to the intimate style of Stanislavsky’s theatre. He staged Moli^re’s Le 
Malade Imaginaire and three of Pushkin’s dramatic sketches. The Banquet in Plagu-time, The Stone 
Guest y and Mov^art and Salieri \ but in each instance one was painfully conscious of a certain 
exaggeration in the decor, which, while admirably suited to the Russian Ballet, was out of harmony 
with the Art Theatre. The matter is best summed up in the pronouncement of a certain Russian 
critic, to the effect that this production had “transformed Pushkin’s pieces, which were intended 
to be heard, into something that appealed only to the eye.” 

The truth is that all these scenic artists were of far too pronotmeed an individuality ever to 
fit in with the complete picture, the harmonious whole, which was Stanislavsky’s invariable aim; 
while never failing to display their own talents to advantage, they were unable to blend them 
with those of the actors and the supreme master of theatrical production. The Art Theatre was 
no place for men like these, impatient as they were of any higher authority, and so the whole 
experiment ended in a decided fiasco. 
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On the other hand, eflForts were made to graft the principles of the naturalistic school on the 
‘stylistic* theatre; at the St Petersburg conservatoire, for instance, a Theatre of Music Drama 
was founded by Lapitzky, the manager, with the object of mounting operas in a style as true to 
nature as possible; realism in this case was carried so far that in a performance of Tchaikowsky’s 
Euffne Onegin the hero, while singing his big aria, was made to sink deep in the snow, and then 
to display his boots to the audience, all covered with white. 

Although these experiments excited some interest at first, the impossibility of treating an 
essentially unnatural form of art like opera in a naturalistic manner soon became only too evident, 
and after a little while these attempts also were abandoned. The very fact that neither the natural- 
istic nor the stylistic theatre was able to preserve its original purity was a sign that both these 
movements were tending gradually toward a blind alley. Under Stanislavsky’s management the 
performance of the individual became more and more subordinated to the general effect; the 
liberty of the actor was so cramped and curtailed that he finally became an unresisting tool in the 
hands of the all-powerful producer. At the same time the mode of presentment at the theatre 
came perilously near to the realism of the photographer; every effort was made to give a meti- 
culously exact imitation of such things as the sound of falling rain, the grating of a key in a 
rusty lock, or the jangling of sleigh-bells ; meanwhile the imagination of both author and actor 
was being gradually sacrificed to this exaggerated devotion to a purely materialistic conception 
of truth. 

The extraordinary lack of balance in the Russian temperament, which will admit none but 
extreme solutions, had brought the Moscow Art Theatre to a condition which was aptly described 
by the critic Valery Briussov in 1902. “ This theatre,” he wrote, “ thinks it is fulfilling its mission 
when everything on the stage is in as perfect correspondence witli actuality as it is possible to 
make it. The actors take pains to talk exactly as men talk in taverns, the scenic artists give us 
pictures that are exact copies from nature, and the costumes arc doubtless the result of archaeo- 
logical research. Yet, when all is said and done, there arc certain things which this particular 
theatre cannot reproduce. The most careful imitation of nature must always remain imperfect: 
there is little real difference between Stanislavsky’s device for imitating the sound of falling rain 
and the primitive labels exhibited on the stage in Shakespeare’s day. Scenery can never be 

anything but a signpost to serve as a guide for the imagination When a storm has to be 

represented on the stage the howling of the wind ‘off’ and the visible swaying of the property 
trees are of far less importance than that the actor should comport himself as a man overtaken 
by a storm would do. Consequently it would be wiser to forego such elaborate imitation and 
employ only such surroundings as do not distract the attention of the public from the attor. 
Naturalism has degraded the stage— it has banished everything that is truly of the theatre, and 
destroyed the whole scenic scheme on which its existence depends. 

The ‘ styUstic ’ theatre, on the other hand, by laying even greater stress on the pmely decorative 
side, had proved equally sterUe; it ended by making the actor altogether superfluous, something 
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that might easily be replaced by a doll— in fact, the only logical outcome of this movement was 
the Marionette Theatre— those “Super-marionettes” which Gordon Craig had tried in all 
seriousness to introduce. 

As soon as the bourgeois theatre— by the way of naturalism on the one hand, on the other 
by an exaggerated styliaation — began to eliminate the individual performer it was plain that its 
doom was sealed. The same ferment which was clearly discernible in the social organism of 
Russia at the beginning of the century was at work also in the theatre, although in both cases it 
was many years before the process of disintegration was fully revealed. 

Under these circumstances it was inevitable that a protest should be made against the state 
into which the Russian theatre had fallen; as things were, young actors and producers saw them- 
selves compelled to choose between the rigid naturalism of Stanislavsky and the equally rigid 
conventions of the ‘ stylistic ’ theatre, and an ever-increasing nvunber were dissatisfied with cither 
solution. In the year 1912 there appeared, almost simultaneously, three separate reformers who 
set to work, on not dissimilar lines, at a revival of the Russian stage — Evreinov, Mardshanov, 
and Tairov. The first of these published a book about this time, Das Theater an sich (“What the 
Theatre stands for”), in which he pleaded for the salvation of the theatre as one of humanity’s 
most sacred possessions; five years earlier, when he was acting as producer for the Kommissar- 
shevskaia Theatre, in succession to Mayerhold, he had written an An' Apology for the Theatre' 

in which he upheld the theory that form is the one essential quality of all art. “ The distorted 
outward shows of life,” he asserted, “must be transformed into a beauty beyond the reach of 
ordinary sight or hearing”; the stage must become “our new schoolmaster, whose teaching will 
bring the glamour of the theatre into our daily life.” In his book we find this theory developed; 
the imagination of the spectator, he insists, needs only a stimulus to enable it to create a world 
of its own; this stimulus is lacking when the stage shows us everything exactly as it is in real life. 

“What the audience need,” he writes, “is imagination, not naturalism — an image of the ob- 
ject, not the object itself — a concept of the action, not the action itself. The essence of the theatre 
is illusion; the stage has its own realism, but this has nothing whatever in common with the 
realism of actual life.” We see that what Evrdnov demanded was the abolition of a too objec- 
tive method of representation, which, by giving complete expression to every idea, left no op- 
portunity for the spectator to exercise his own imagination. The reformer even tried to put his 
theories into practice, and, with that object, established his “ Old Theatre,” where the earlier master- 
pieces of all countries were to be given in as free a form as possible. At the same time he took 
pains to imitate the old methods, for he believed that former ages had quite rightly regarded the 
stage as a purely artistic medium, and that the very simplicity of the settings had left plenty of 
room for the exercise of imagination on the part of the audience. Evreinov employed several 
scene-painters connected with the stylistic movement, but took care that they should confine 
themselves exclusively to making sketches for scenery. All the productions at this theatre were 
inspired by the spirit of pure theatricalism, in accordance with Evreinov’s theories, and the result 
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was something entirely and undeniably different from any thing that had been done by cither the 
naturalistic or the ‘stylistic’ group. 

Side by side with Evrdnov’s experiments, Alexander Tairov, one of the younger producers, 
was making a similar attempt to free the theatre from the bondage of objectivity. In 191 a Tairov 
had resolved to quit the stage for ever, in the conviction that it had forfeited whatever vitality 
and artistic value it had ever possessed; but he happened just at that time to get into touch with 
Mardshanov, the wealthy theatrical enthusiast, who was about to start a Free Theatre, where the 
best in Russia and from abroad were to work together for the reformation of the drama. 

Mardshanov’s particular aim was to do away with that specializing tendency which separated 
the functions of the singer from those of the actor, and put the dancer in a different category 
from the acrobat; he resolved to create a Synthetic Theatre, which would be able to give tragedy, 
farce, opera, and panto mim e with equal facility. He dreamed of a sort of universal artist, who 
should be singer, dancer, and actor in one; this type, he maintained, had existed not only in 
antiquity, but also in the Middle Ages and down to a quite recent date it was natu^- 
ism, with its passion for psychology, that had first brought about a merely artificial separation 
between these originally related forms of the Mimus, and it was just this restriction of the actor’s 
art to one particular field that was the cause of all the shortcomings in the theatre. Such, at 
least, was Mardshanov’s opinion, and he proceeded to try to break down these limitations accord- 
ingly. The “opera singer” was gradually to be changed into the “operatic actor,” who would 
combine musical qualifications with dramatic abUity: in like manner the dancer was to possess 
the actor’s power of expression, while certain acrobatic properties were to be shared by aU in 


common. > u j u 4. 

ThcFieeTheatretowhichMatdshanov hoped toattract his ■synthetic perfoimets had but 

a short existence ; nevertheless the idea that had here been realised for the first time still survive , 
and was further developed in the theatre that Tairov was now to Mabltsh; he had been ok 
of MardshanoVs producers, and his short experience in the Free Theatre had J" 

that it must still be possible to find a new theatrical manner. Aceotdmgly m 1914, |ust afte 
outbreak of the War, Tairov opened the Moscow Kamcrny Theatre, one of the tnost tntercsting 
of aU pte-Revolutionary experiments; its basic principle was a direct revemal of the prmeiples of 
Ita^l equally witi thoseof the -styUstif school, and his immedtate object was to p^ 

1- u u Vtorl Inner realized that each ofthese movements must end by reducing the 

"Vsi^on :f absolute 

up puppet, a mere splash of colour. negative conviction that our method 

“Our starting-point,” Tairov tel s us. in keeping 

was to be neither naturaUstic nor had infected a great part of bourgeois 

with the revolutionary spirit, as yet im 
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society by that time. Not only in Russia, but throughout the whole of Europe, the first decade 
of the twentieth century had produced a new generation whose instincts and activities were con- 
centrated on a single protest — against tradition, against all that had gone before, against the 
whole existing system. With some dim foreboding, perhaps, of the coming catastrophe, in 
almost every country at that time were to be found groups of people engaged in the endeavour to 
demolish all existing forms of art, in order that from their ruins a new and better order might 
arise. Consequently the formula “Protest for its own sake” was adopted to express the only 
attitude possible toward the existing state of affairs. In the general uncertainty as to the nature 
of the new methods to be followed the reformers clung firmly to their one principle, that, in any 
case, they must be radically different from those that had hitherto obtained. 

It was the time when in Europe the Futurists and, later, the Expressionists, were working 
to strip both painting and poetry of the character and meaning hitherto associated with them; 
to destroy “the language of art which had crystallized into mere formalism,” in order that the 
voice of nature might again be heard, as in a new creation. These movements rapidly extended 
to Russia, where they found their most striking expression in that revolutionizing of the theatre 
upon which Tairov had entered with some initial success. In direct opposition to the naturalistic 
and stylistic schools, he aimed at creating an * emancipated theatre,’ to be accommodated wholly 
to the needs of the actor and his art. In his opinion the cause of the critical state of the theatre 
might be traced, in the last resort, to the shocking decline of good acting. He maintained that 
the actor’s art is of all the most difficult, since it is the only one in which the artist has to identify 
himself with the material in which he works. In view of the enormous difficulties raised by the 
actor s twofold relation to his art (as both subject and object at the same time) it was not sur- 
prising that more of the dilettante spirit was to be found in the theatre than anywhere else. It was 
not sufficient for the actor to possess talent, or to feel a call to the stage— the one condition of 
all success was rather an immense amount of preliminary work, which alone can lead to a perfect 
mastery of the body with all the physical means of expression. That ‘fidelity to life ’ at which the 
naturalistic theatre aimed meant the death of acting, since it deprived it of all creative impulse, 
and transferred it from the realm of art to that of psycho-pathology. “In order to experience 
an emotion that is true to life’ one must not be an actor — actual experience and stage emotion 
are two very different things; with a certain gift of observation and an excitable nervous system 
anyone can be taught the latter— it needs no creative faculty; all that is wanted is the ability to 
conquer one’s natural bashfulness so far as to do in public what one could do better when alone.” 

Stage emotion, he maintained, could never be naturalistic; it must derive its strength not 
from real life, but from the unreal life of the stage picture which the actor summons up from 

e magic realms of fancy— in short, the actor’s business is with the world of art, not of per- 
sonality. ^ 

It was Tairov’s belief that one of the essential conditions for the attainment of pure artistic 
effect was a complete mastery of the body (the outward technique), since no emotion can find 
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eflfectual expression unless the outward form it takes be correct; as in art nothing must be acci- 
dental, so the actor must not leave the expression of his emotion to chance. Another of his 
theories was that the emancipated theatre,’ the seat of pure histrionic art, must henceforth be 
&eed from the fetters of literature. Literature, he asserted, had never produced dramatic art — 
indeed, the process had constantly been reversed ; consequendy the new theatre was not to be 
the creation of literary men rather was it to owe its existence to itself, and the result would be 
a new kind of literature. This theory pointed logically in the direction of the impromptu stage 
which had flourished so notably in the old Venetian commedia dell' arte’, this, in Tairov’s opinion, 
was the highest development of the ‘free ’ theatre, imhampered by theories or literature of any 
sort. Accordingly he made a special study of the Italian theatre before Goldoni, with a view to 
reviving the commedia dell' arte, with its t3rpical figures, modified in accordance with the modem 
spirit. 

Such a course inevitably led to the complete suppression of the intellectual element in the 
‘ book ’ of the play — the theatrical performance was doomed to sever its connection with written 
literature; this, however, was in complete agreement with the revolutionary aims of the time, 
which were everywhere directed to the demolition of all established forms. 

The repertoire of the Moscow Kamerny Theatre was naturally rather varied and haphazard; 
as everything was judged as a spectacle, and aesthetic expression was all that mattered, the sub- 
ject of the piece was of little importance. Thus did Tairov become the originator of Russian 
expressionism in the art of the theatre. 

The first production of the Kamerny Theatre was the Indian play Sakmtala, with scenery 
by P. Kusnetzov. True to his determination to avoid anything in the way of naturalism, Tairov 
took special care not to suggest too close an affinity with the theatre of ancient India ; even the 
scenery did not go beyond slight suggestions of local colour. In the course of the next two years 
Kusnetzov’s work at the Kamerny Theatre w'as supplemented successively by Larionov, Gon- 
charova, and Sudeikin. In 1916 Lentulov and Madame Exter began to paint for Tairov, and 

later on passed permanently into his employ. 

One of Tairov’s fundamental requirements with regard to mise-en-scine was that space, which 
both in the realistic and ‘ stylistic ’ theatres had been treated as static, should now be considered 
from a dynamic point of view. For this purpose he evolved an entirely new way of dealing 
with the stage floor, and this constitutes the most important of his reforms. W^hereas hitherto 
all scenic artists, with rare exceptions, had confined themselves exclusively to back-cloths, wings, 
flats, and costumes, Tairov made them turn their attention to the artual floor of the stage; this 
was practically done away with, and the space occupied by a number of horizontal or inclined 
planes of varying height. The spatial effect was to be vertical rather than horizontal— each actor 

was to be exhibited on his particular pedestal. 

Along these lines Madame Exter, the scenic artist, speedily developed a special technique 
by an of certain cubist figures, styUsticaliy treated, such as cones of various sizes. 
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pyramids, and flights of steps. Such were the elements from which the stage of the Kamerny 
Theatre was henceforth to be constructed ; the primary forms employed were usually quite simple, 
but a lively effect was obtained by the use of colour gradations in great variety; in this way it 
was sought to overcome that inartistic flatness, that disintegration of the stage-picture into a 
series of parallel planes, one behind the other, with no stereoscopic perspective to connect them, 
which was one of the chiefdefectsofthe purely ‘stylistic ’theatre. It was a fundamental principle 
with Ta’irov that on the stage the actor should always be the first consideration, while the painter’s 
art should serve merely to create an atmosphere which would enable him to display his abilities 
to the best advantage ; at the same time he was not to imitate nature, but to strive for the “theatri- 
cal truth” which, in Tai'rov’s view, was perhaps just as ‘true,’ in the highest sense of the term, 
as a faithful copy of life itself. In this respect the Kamerny Theatre was to illustrate, in Gauguin’s 
words, “the profound truth contained in the artistic falsehood.” 

Thus on the very eve of the political Revolution, as a protest against the naturalistic and 
‘stylistic’ theories, the bourgeoisie had discovered in the methods of Evreihov, Mardshanov, and 
above all Tairov yet another artistic form — “ the theatricalized theatre, ” we may call it — that was 
destined to put the actor and his art before every other consideration. The Kamerny Theatre 
represents the last bourgeois attempt at theatrical development, as well as the beginning of the 
actual revolution in that particularfield. Although Tairov’s aims, as we see in the “Protest,” were 
revolutionary, he was never able quite to free himself from the fetters of aestheticism; indeed, in 
his complete neglect of all literary values, he carried the aestheticizing process even farther than 
the ‘ stylistic’ theatre had done. When, shortly after the Revolution, the Kamerny Theatre com- 
pany visited Paris Andre Antoine denounced their methods as the gravest possible menace to 
the European stage. “ EverjThing in their performance,” he wrote, “ their scenery, their cos- 
tumes, their style of acting, aims at the destruction of our dramatic traditions. These Russian 
players, who are here to make converts, will be the less surprised by the coldness of our re- 
ception when they consider that we have never failed to draw attention to the originality of 
many of their ideas and the interest attaching to their aim; at the same time we are not pre- 
pared to acquiesce in our own complete annihilation.” 

But though Western Europe looked upon Tairov’s reforms as peculiarly representative 
of the Russian revolutionary theatre, this view was based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the facts. It might easily appear as if the Kamerny Theatre aimed at the destruction of the 
artistic methods of the bourgeois, but actually, like the “ Protest for its own sake,” which was the 
offspring of futurism and expressionism, the Kamerny Theatre, which was the result of the 
“Protest,” never went beyond the ideas current in bourgeois circles. After the real catastrophe 
the leadership of the movement was soon to pass into the hands of other and more drastic 
reformers. 



Chapter IV 

THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 

I N Stanislavsky s autobiography we find the following description of a certain memorable 
performance at his theatre: “It was the evening before the October Revolution. The Krem- 
lin was surrounded by soldiers — it was plain that some sort of secret preparations were going 
forward; the streets were filled with a constant stream of silent people bound no one knew 
whither. Some of the side-streets were quite dark and empty — even the police were not on 
duty. In the theatre a huge crowd had assembled to see a performance of The Cfjerry Orchard, 
a piece dealing with the life of the very people against whom the Revolution was directed. 
Behind the scenes we could hear the murmur of excited voices from a house filled almost 
exclusively with the common people; both in front and behind the curtain brooded a feeling 
of uneasy suspense. We actors, dressed and made up, stood waiting for the performance to 
begin, listening meanwhile to the hum of the crowd in the electrically charged atmosphere 
of the auditorium. ‘We shall never be allowed to finish the play to-night — they will hoot us 
off the stage’ — this was the thought in the minds of all of us. 

“With the rise of the curtain we quite expected the uproar to begin; but the halo of pathetic 
beauty with which Tchekov surrounds the passing of the Ru.ssian nobility — a subject peculiarly 
unsuited, one would have thought, to the occasion — did not fail in its effect even at this crisis. 
To judge from the close attention with which the audience followed us, we must have given 
one of our happiest performances; it seemed as if people were eager to snatch a moment’s 
breathing-space amid the realms of poetry, and to take their leave of the past in the atmo- 
sphere of the theatre. 

“The evening ended with tumultuous applause— the audience then went out in perfect 
silence to the streets, many a one, no doubt, prepared to risk his life for the new order of things. 
It was not long before shots were heard in all directions; we ourselves could not leave without 
a good deal of trouble indeed, our lives were constantly in danger. 

Thus, when the Revolutionary fever was at its height, at a moment when the minds of all 
men were fixed on the immediate approach of a tremendous catastrophe, the people of Russia 
were still capable of enjoying to the full the wonderful art of Stanislavsky and his collaborators 
in that play of Tchekov which is, perhaps, the highest achievement in Russian dramatic litera- 
ture. 

Never perhaps has art come victorious through such a fiery ordeal (in the strictest sense 
of the words) as on that evening when the public overwhelmed the actors in the Moscow Art 
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ThcRttc with applause j even latct) at a tine when, with featfiil convulsions, a new wofid 
was in process of formation from the ruins of the old, men would turn aside again and again 
from the street-fighting and the endless processions of ‘demonstrators,’ and seek refuge in 
Stanislavsky’s theatre, there to follow attentively those scenes which a great author had chosen 
to construct from the tangled lives of a world that had been overthrown. Evening after even- 
ing the play was received with frantic applause, for the new public, the crowd of soldiers 
and workers, paid the same reverent homage to the genius of Tchekov as the bowgeoisie had done 
before them. 

It is impossible to say how long this state of things might have lasted, had it not been 
for the intervention of the ‘Intellectuals,’ who not only protested against any form of ‘art’ 
in the old bourgeois sense of the term, but condemned the pieces in the ordinary rSpertoire^ as 
well as the methods of performance, as being likely to lead the people astray, which was a cri- 
minal offence. The proletariat, they declared, would no longer consent to be fooled by the 
false view of life presented by the older theatre; it demanded new writers and a new form of 
entertainment which should utter the glorious political battle-cries of revolutionized humanity. 

Meanwhile, since the very people in whose names their leaders had taken upon themselves 
to protest against the old theatre continued regularly to frequent and enjoy its performances, 
the ‘Intellectuals’ soon found themselves constrained to have recourse to the same methods 
of annihilation which they had already employed against all other social and domestic insti- 
tutions; for the great battle-cry of the Bolshevik Revolution was “revolt against everything 
that had formerly existed, a complete break with every kind of inherited practice, a total re- 
pudiation of the past with all its traditions.” 

These principles were now applied to the art of the theatre, and hasty efforts were made 
to produce a new form of theatrical entertainment that should be radically different from 
anything that had gone before. Up to the time of the Bolshevist upheaval even the boldest 
innovations had retained some sort of connection with the past, if it were but in the association 
that must arise from contradiction; but now it was resolved to break every possible link with 
former ages, and to seek a fresh answer to the question, what the theatre really is, what are its 
ftinctions, what its real aim. The revolutionizing of the theatre soon became one of the most 
important branches of Soviet propaganda, and, like all Bolshevik measures, was at once pro- 
vided with an elaborate ‘ideological basis.’ 

The social revolution, it was maintained, necessarily implied a revolution in cultural ideas; 
it demanded that all culture should be subordinated to the efforts of the workers in their struggle 
to build up a new society. The theatre, they asserted, had never kept pace with the actualities 
of life, which it treated as of merely secondary importance; it had become a house of refuge 
for ideas which had already been eliminated from life itself; divorced from reality, it had 
endeavoured to go its own way, and for that reason had preached the doctrine of eternal beauty. 
But what the workers needed was a theatre that should take an active part in building up the 
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Soviet Union, help on the Revolution, work systematically on the feelings of the audience, 
and so contribute to the development of a new humanity. 

From the theory that the stage should co-operate in revolutionizing the masses was bom 
the idea of the ‘Propaganda Theatre’ — which was now accepted as the foundation of all Bolshevik 
theatrical activities. The task of accomplishing this tremendous transformation of the theatre 
was entrusted by the Soviet Government to Vsevolod Mayerhold, the well-known manager, 
who, soon after the outbreak of the Revolution, was made director of the whole movement. 
Backed by political authority and given every sort of encouragement, this man now set himself 
to organize the theatre for the purpose of Bolshevik propaganda, and to establish Revolutionary 
theatrical centres throughout the whole of Russia; thanks to his efforts the actors became a 
sort of auxiliary force of the Red battalions, and a central organization was established on the 
lines of the regular army. The next step was the formation of theatrical shock-troops, which, 
on orders from headquarters, proceeded to any district which seemed particularly in need of 
some strong political agitation. All over the country appeared countless flying theatres, 
dispatched from the capital; these set up their stages mostly at the railway stations of small 
villages, and there proclaimed the gospel of Bolshevism to the crowd of peasants who assembled 


to hear them. 

In Russia, where so many millions were unable to read, propaganda by means of the 
theatre was almost the only possible way of quickly familiarizing the masses of so huge an 
empire with an entirely new set of ideas, and so winning them to the Revolutionary side. The 
director of this new art, the Field-Marshal of the united Left Wing of the theatre, was Mayerhold, 
and his headquarters were known as the Mayerhold workshops; it was here that the plan of 
campaign was worked out, and the fighting forces dispatched to all parts of the country. 

This theatre-army soon became one of the most important and indispensable pillars of the 
Communist propagands. and was recognized as sueh by the Govemmemt. esteem m which 
Mayelhold was held by the men of the Soviet State was clearly manifest^ at the ttme of the 
lubUee celebration of the twenty-fifth year of his artistic career, when a whole batudion of Red 
troops appeared on the stage of his theatre and congratulated him tn the name of the Army 
while the Lvemment signified theit approval by a formal letter of good wishes and the bestowal 

of the honourable title of “the People’s Artist.” 

From the moment that the Bolshevik authorities recognized the tremendous imporunce 
^ ( rsi-r^mvanda they took pains to extend its influence as widely as 

of the theatte as a means ^ J ,p.„acles which need not be confined 

posnble, soon «n«.^ A ^ 

to the limited space rnmodatc Their plan was to get the masses themselves 

onlookers than such places could the sfreet itself as the scene of 

to take part m public ^cre to be carefully planned and methodicaUy 

action; parades, processions, p p / » . by the Dictators: “Live 

built up to form an effective whole. A new eaten p 
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theatrically 1 Act your daily life I” and by this means th^ hoped to develop a system of propa- 
ganda on a scale impossible in the theatre itself. The men who invented and managed this 
Theatre of the Masses were Mayerhold and Evreinov, the former champion of “the Theatre 
for its own sake.” They now proceeded to organize, independently of each other, a number 
of mass-festivals in Moscow and St Petersburg, that were to deal directly with incidents of the 
Revolution and the present Bolshevist r/£/m. Their object was twofold: as politicians they 
trusted, by the constant repetition of their G>mmunistic catchwords, to impress a Revolutionary 
psychology on the masses, while, as artists, they hoped that from these novel devices would 
be begotten an entirely new theatrical art, of a grandeur never before dreamed of. In arranging 
their spectacles the dictators had some idea of imitating the artistic methods of the festivals 
associated with the Egyptians, the Roman Emperors, the Renaissance princes, and the leaders 
of the French Revolution; though, naturally, the performances of the Co mmunis t proletariat 
would be far in advance of these, just as everything that happened in Bolshevik Russia had to 
be much grander and more momentous than any achievement of the past. 

The first performance took place in front of the St Petersburg Bourse, under the direction 
of Evreinov, at which symbolic tableaux were shown, intended to glorify the liberation by the 
Bolsheviks of downtrodden humanity. In these mass-festivals certain regiments of the regular 
Red Army took part side by side with the best actors of the Revolutionary stage; they pre- 
sented, in the form of a mystery play, the successive attempts made in the course of the centuries 
by the oppressed classes to shake off the yoke of their oppressors and exploiters. The villainy 
of the tyrants, whether emperors or priests, merchants or financiers, was depicted in a way 
that all could understand, and finally, after the many unsuccessful rebellions of the past, Bolshe- 
vism was shown triumphing gloriously over the whole company of their enslavers. The perform- 
ance ended with a grand mihtary parade, a general chorus, and a festal procession in which the 
public took part. 

One of the most interesting of the mass-festivals was the theatrical representation of the 
storming of the Winter Palace, at which, on the third anniversary of the establishment of 
the Soviet Republic, the historic events of October 25, 1917, were re-enacted on the original 
spot; the performance took place in front of the Winter Palace, and the public, about 60,000 
in number, were crowded into the adjoining squares. Evreinov was responsible for the scenario. 
In front of the palace two rostrums, connected by a bridge, had been erected, to form a stage 
for the dramatic action; the ‘White’ rostrum represented the world of reaction, the ‘Red’ that 
of the Revolution; these were alternately lit up or left in darkness, according to the sequence 
of incidents, and on them were enacted, realistically or symbolically, the recent political events, 
from the overthrow of the Empire to the triumph of Bolshevism. The performance began 
at 10 p. m. with the firing of a cannon and a fanfare of trumpets; then the searchlights were 
turned on, and showed the representatives of reaction assembled on the ‘White’ rostrum — ^the 
Provisional Government, with Kerensky at its head, officials, the nobles of the old rigfm, country 
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gentlemen, bankers, and similar figures of the pre-Revolutionary world, all highly caricatured. 
These people gave a stupid exhibition of affectation, servility, and mutual toadyism, imtil the pro- 
letariat appeared on the ‘ Red’ stage, prepared for the decisive victory. 

The connecting bridge was now brought into play for a hand-to-hand struggle, which 
swayed to and fro for some time, till it ended with the triumph of the Revolutionary forces; 
the ‘Whites’ were compelled to fly, and took refuge in the Winter Palace, as aaually happened 
in 1917. From this point the action became purely realistic; soldiers were rushed to the spot, 
motors filled with armed men raced by, cannon were fired, and the shooting became wild and 
general, an active part being taken by the cruiser Aurora, then lying in the Neva. Finally the 
Winter Palace, the last refuge of reaction, was stormed; a gigantic transparency of the red 
Soviet Star flamed out on the front of the building, the band struck up the IntemationaU, and 
all ended with a big procession of the victorious ‘Red’ soldiers, and a general chorus. 

One of the biggest spectacles of this kind was planned for the to be held in the Kho- 
dinsky Field, near Moscow, in 1921, but the preparations were conceived on so gigantic a scale 
that, like many others of the same sort, it never came off. The subject was The Struggle and 
Victory oj the Soviet', in order to do it justice Mayerhold demanded 2300 infantry, 200 cavalry, 
16 guns, 5 aeroplanes, countless armoured trains, tanks, motor-cycles, and ambulance corps, 
besides military bands and choirs. But the scheme fell through, and a play in verse entided 
Mysteria-Bouffes,hy the Revolutionary poet Maiakovsky, was given instead. This piece, which 
was meant to be a dramatic synthesis of the Russian Revolution, was merely a succession of 
symboUcal scenes, entirely stupid and tasteless; it will serve as an excellent example of the crude 


amateurishness of all these experiments, 

“The whole world is submerged in the deluge of the Revolution”— so runs the scenario. 
“The only dry ground still remaining is in the neighbourhood of the North Pole, and^en here 
there is a fissure, which an Eskimo is endeavouring to stop up with his finger. The small 
number of human beings who still survive are crowded round the Pole in their endeavour to 
escape from the rising waters; these include seven couples of clean bourgeois, seven coup es of 
uncL members of the proletariat, and a few half-hearted persons who are anxious to settle the 

differences of the opposing parties, and some others. As room is scarce, they kiU the Esk^o 
amerences 01 uxc & r immediately the fires of revolution break 

who tad succeeds! so to m 

out through °P^8- uncleau to devto sonw plan for the general 

the hole once more. P P second scene shows the ark on its 

safety, whereupon the ^ ship, with the Negus of Abyssinia in command; 

voyage. The stage represents overboard, and the hungry 

the bourgeois estabhsh a ‘^"“^^^^^hey are about to refresh themselves with food and 
and unclean seize the po^«> ’ Ivors now realize that the time has come for a struggle 

sleep the ark goes to pieces. ^ ^ h, and, trusting solely to their own 

for life; they cast aside the fragments 
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Strength, scale masts and rigging and rush headlong through the clouds. The priests endeavour 
to stop their progress with threats of hell, but Beelzebub himself has no terror for men who 
have looked on the heUfires of the white-hot metal in the steel-foundries. 

“The fourth scene takes us to Paradise and shows us the incorporeal, though godlike, 
i>Yi«8fpnrft depicted by those who would have us look for happiness in a world to come— or who 
are in favour of merely gradual reform in this one. These pilgrims, however, have set before 
them a different and a higher goal — Paradise is trampled down, and, over its ruins, they pursue 
their stormy way, ever onward and upward. 

“ The £fth tableau shows us a wrecked and ruined world — all that was left to the unclean 
ones who had survived the War and the Revolution. Impossible as it might seem even to attempt 
to build a new and happy world from such a state of misery and desolation, the unclean were 
able to triumph over all obstacles, cheered by the vision of the fairer future already dawning 
over the coal-pits and the oil-fields. The sixth scene opens with the trimnph of Communism, 
the general joy and amazement of the unclean over the new world which is seen to raise its 
head behind the mountains of labour — and a communal chorus of jubilation brings the piece 
to an end.” 

Another of these mass-plays was performed in 1922 at Ivanovo Vosnesensk, in which the 
whole town took part. This was a theatrical reproduction of the great strike of 1915, which 
had ended with the shooting of a large number of workers. Still later Mayerhold’s production 
of the Revolutionary play The Restive Earth was given in a revised form, and in the open air, 
when the actors were reinforced by certain troops of ‘Red’ soldiers. 

Apart from the political usefulness of these performances, their organizers may possibly 
have been inspired by the hope that a new style of drama would be developed, and also by the 
desire to create an art-form which might be adapted to the requirements of the great 
mass of the people. In this they relied on the strong partiality of the Russians for the drama; 
they felt they could reasonably depend on their willing participation in such exhibitions. The 
Russian mind, as thek leaders recognized, is not easily impressed by abstract arguments — it 
seems rather to demand the pictorial and scenic embodiment of an idea. Their leaders, indeed, 
could appeal to the exalted example of the Orthodox Church in Russia, which has always laid 
great stress on the importance of theatrical display; had not the Bolsheviks adopted similar 
methods for the propagation of their new ideas the dissemination of Communistic teaching on 
so huge a scale would never have been possible. In thus attempting from the very outset to 
utilize this characteristic of the Russian people for the furtherance of their own object the 
Soviet leaders displayed their political acumen as well as a certain ethnological instinct; but it 
soon became evident that their hopes for the development of a new dramatic style were not 
to be fulfilled — even the founders of the mass-theatre had to confess that these exhibitions 
never got beyond a crude and clumsy symbolism with but few traces of originality. One good 
result, however, remained — ^the idea of reproducing historical events in dramatic form, more 
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especially in the cinema, where the universal fame achieved by the Russian films Potemkin and 
Bloody Sunday testifies to the great artistic possibilities latent in subjects of this kind; it must 
be noted, moreover, that success in these cases was achieved not by any sort of improvisation, 
but by the greatest possible care in the business of preparation, rehearsal, and production. 

To the young manager Eisenstein belongs the credit of realizing what might be done by 
developing these crude mass-spectacles and using them for the purpose of ‘the pictures’; he 
it was who originated the chronicle-film, and by so doing gave a most valuable stimulus to the 
technique of the cinema. In his productions he discarded, almost completely, the connecting 
plot, as it is understood in the bourgeois theatre, as well as in the European and American film, 
and actually succeeded in building up his effects on the adventures of the impersonal crowd. 

Side by side with the efforts of the organizers of the great mass-spectacles to induce the 
people to take part in them, an attempt was made to develop an actual proletarian theatre, 
and to get the masses to write their own pieces for it. For this purpose use was made of the nume- 
rous amateur theatres which had sprung up, particularly in the clubs of the Red Army; these 


were now encouraged to write their own plays. The troops had already shown a lively interest 
in theatricals, whether in barracks or when at the Front, during the struggles with the bour- 
geois. Thus in the campaign against Koltschak the soldiers gave several performances of The 
Red Ural, a piece written by a shoemaker while in the trenches; in Astrakhan a play called The 
Sacrifice of Freedom was given in the Tartar language, and at halting-places w route the men per- 
formed a play written by a common soldier, with the object of discouraging desertion. 

Soon, however, many of these groups, under the influence of their dictators in art, ceased 
to produce works by individuals, preferring instead the combined efforts of a syndicate of 
authors. Dramatic societies and circles were formed who undertook the joint production of 
“plays with a purpose” for the use of amateur theatres; for great holidays, such as the anniversary 
of the October Revolution, or the ist of May, these syndicates composed a great number of 
pieces, often in the form of burlesques dealing with the actual events of the time from a Revo lu- 
Lary point of view. Thus there gradually arose a kind of theatre for which not only did he 
peopk provide the actors, but the pieces performed were the work of the 

This development was particularly gratifying to the political authorities as offermg the best 

possible method of diffusing Bolshevist ideas among the P-P’- 

Ldustrial classes could be induced to write Revolutionary pieces and perform them there was 
every reason to hope that in a very short time the leaders would be in a position to control the 

very thoughts and of these syndicated authors may appear 

However deplorable undoubtedly very great, and the 
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the bourgeois had hitherto been accustomed. They were not long in recognizing the mistake 
of attempting to transfer the theatre altogether to the streets, and thus forgo the advantages 
which must result from performing in an enclosed space and on a raised platform. More than 
once in the history of revolutions the stage had been the starting-point for new political ideas 
which were destined to be realized; in a certain sense the French Revolution may be said to 
have begun with Le Manage de Figaro^ and the Belgian upheaval of 1830 with the historic 
performance of JLa Muette de Portici. 

However, in order to avoid any conflict between the two types of dramatic representation, 
it was necessary to reform the older institution in accordance with the changed ideas as to 
the aim and scope of dramatic art. In the Bolshevist conception ‘ art ’ could have no independent 
existence, it was merely a means of political propaganda; consequently the theatre must be 
made an instrument of Revolutionary agitation. Its functions were to be twofold — ^to serve, 
on the one hand, as a platform for orators who would urge the overthrow of all established 
authority, and, on the other, as a pulpit from which the Bolshevik gospel might be preached to 
the people — /. « ., the doctrine of the abolition of the individual by the development of collectivism, 
or the idea of the mass-man. Finally, every play should provide the public with a practical 
demonstration of this new type — the organized, impersonal mass. No longer must the theatre 
flu the minds of the spectators with foolish ideas about the destinies and emotional problems 
of individuals — ^its task was rather to reproduce group-experiences, to incite to objective 
action, and thus imbue the public with the spirit of collectivism. 

Such aims as these had obviously nothing to do with the art of psychological expression; 
the interest of the old theatre had centred largely in the clash of conflicting temperaments — ^in 
the Bolshevik theatre every trace of individuality was to be rooted out; the action must no 
longer depend upon the individual performers, but solely on the entire collective entity. To 
attain this end little attention need be paid to emotional expression; the chief stress must be 
laid on those things which are common to all humanity, every kind of physical action, such 
as walking, running, jumping, gymnastics. Only in externals do we find the elements from 
which a real community of interests may be built up for all mankind; the inner life presents 
such an infinity of variations and is so inextricably bound up with the very essence and destiny 
of the individual that it can never serve as a basis for a universal brotherhood. 

Henceforth, then, the chief duty of the actor, as a member of this new collective society, 
was to develop his bodily powers to their highest perfection ; his movements were all to conform 
to a certain conventional type which all must use in accordance with the latest and simplest 
formula. To this new system Mayerhold gave the name of bio-mechanics; its object was to 
train the actors to a perfect mastery and the right use of all physical movements, so that in this 
way the inner life might also be brought out and transferred to the surface. Mayerhold accord- 
ingly devised and enforced a complete method of gymnastic exercises, beginning with running, 
climbing, ‘physical jerks,’ and jumping; by exhibiting these practical accomplishments in 
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the theatre it was hoped that the audience also would learn in time to become useful and profi- 
table members of society. It was deemed necessary likewise to banish from the stage all outward 
indications of individual personality, such as variety of costume, etc. Mayerhold, accordingly, 
invented for his actors a simple form of working dress, a sort of blue overall, which was prac- 
tically the same for both sexes. 

Now that the psychological character-studies of former times had been replaced by physical 
culture, subtle and polished dialogue by energetic feats of climbing, running, and jumping, 
the actor s surroundings also had to undergo a radical change in order to correspond with 
his new bio-mechanical constitution. Mayerhold began by abolishing the curtain, that s3mibol 
of mystery which had hitherto separated the world of the stage from that of the auditorium; 
the scenes and wings of the older theatre were next condemned as no longer desirable, associated 
as they were with the “false bourgeois atmosphere of individualism”; the new stage must be 
made conformable to the fact that it was now the domain of the new man, the physically 
stalwart apostle of collectivism. Henceforth everything which tended to create a picturesque 
illusionary effect was ruthlessly banished; the old painted scenes and flats were replaced by 
‘constructions’ of wood or iron, which in their bald simplicity were meant to indicate the 
technical environment in which the new humanity would grow up. “Our artists,” declared 
Mayerhold, “must throw down the brush and compasses, and lay hold of axe and hammer for 
the shaping of that new stage which must be the pattern of our technical world.” The prole- 
tarian stage was to be purged of all associations connected with history or antiquity — the sym- 
bolical representation of the new technical spirit seemed infinitely more important than “ the 
senseless display of form and colour.” 

In all these attempts to revolutionize the theatre the moving spirit was Mayerhold, and the 
headquarters of the entire reform were the Government Workshops of the Higher Theatrical 
Board of Management, established by him in 1921 . Here the actor “ who had become demoralized 
and degenerate under the influence of the bourgeois theatre” was to be moulded into the 
tool of the new mass-organization for the purposes of political propaganda; here too were 
devised the new Revolutionary stage-settings, from which all the old conventional scenery 
was eliminated. 

This fanatical campaign of Mayerhold against every traditional idea of scenic beauty strikes 
one as all the more remarkable when we remember that only a few years before he had been a 
strong supporter of the purely decorative methods of the stylistic theatre, and had himself 
devised settings in the manner of Botticelli; however, this tendency to veer round to the other 
extreme is typically Russian, and numerous examples of it arc to be found in the political history 

of that country. 

One of the eailiest oppoitunities for Mayerhold to put his theories into practice was m 
a performance of the Revolutionary piece Tk RistmErnb. On a perfectly bare stage nothing 
was to be seen at first but a few constructions of wood and iron, several guns, a field-kitchen. 
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and an aeroplane. After a bugle had sounded for the play to begin some automobUes drove 
right through the auditorium over a bridge connecting it with the stage, and were followed 
by a number of cyclists in uniform. Then came a representation of the last phases of the World 
War, with plenty of shooting and fighting, and a constant succession of motor-cars and -bicycles 
rushing to and fro; the wounded were conveyed to the dressing-station, generals issued idiotic 
orders, and the rebel soldiers climbed on to the various constructions and proclaimed the Revo- 
lution. Next came the War with the bourffois^ represented in similar fashion, and finally the 
hoisting of the first Red Flag, with an endless crowd of people following it; the ‘Red’ troops 
arrive on the scene and take possession of the stage, the auditorium, and the Jojev', the public 
rise to their feet, and all strike up the Internationale. 

Some time later a similar Revolutionary piece was performed at Mayerhold’s theatre; it 
was called D. E., and can only be described as one of the maddest experiments of its kind. 
The ‘book’ was an adaptation of Ilia Ehrenburg’s tale Der Trust D. E. (“The Trust for the 
Destruction of Europe”), with the addition of some scenes from B. Kellermann’s Tunnels. The 
plot — ^if it can be said to have one — shows how the American capitalists had got the whole of 
Europe, and even the Soviet Republic, into their clutches, and how the Bolsheviks contrived 
to bore a submarine tunnel between Leningrad and New York and so march a Red Army 
into America. This singular piece was an indescriminate jumble of cinema pictures, inflam- 
matory speeches, statements as to the economic progress of the Soviet Union, all interspersed 
with buffoonery of the silliest description; there is a scene in England, for instance, where 
the members of the House of Lords, being threatened with destruction, cat each other up, 
while in other scenes Mayerhold’s system of bio-mechanics is illustrated by a prolonged gym- 
nastic display. 

But the classical example of bio-mechanism is the comedy The Magnificent Cuckold. In this 
the movements of the performers were so standardized that they seemed to obey some geometric 
law; the stage-setting was a complicated system of terraces, staircases, and lifts; large revolving 
wheels were also employed, in order to register the various emotions that prevailed from time 
to time in the breasts of the actors. Then, when the betrayed husband was supposed to 
rage with jealousy his particular wheel would revolve at terrific speed, while in the actor’s 
quieter moods it hardly moved at all. 

Another extreme example of the constructivist style was Mayerhold’s production of the 
comedy, Tarelkirls Death. In this piece, which was intended to be a skit on the bourgeois 
stage, all sorts of queer ‘properties’ were introduced; for the usual tables and chairs were sub- 
stituted rickety structures which were meant to suggest no more than the dynamic essentials 
of the various pieces of furniture, while such things as jugs and glasses were dwarfed and 
distorted like the ftimiture of a doll’s house. 

Two other pieces given about this time at Maycrhold’s Theatre of the Revolution were a 
political satire on Kerensky, entitled Don Juasfs Return, with mise-enscene by Komardukov, and 
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Toilet’s Masses and Many which was staged on strictly constructivist principles, the action 
taking place on sloping terraces of different heights, connection between which was established 
by means of moving staircases, cable railways, and cranes. Except for these dynamic construc- 
tions the stage was absolutely bate, without backcloth, wings, or flats. 

In spite of all these new-fangled experiments, the pieces thus treated were in many cases 
from the old bourgeois ripertoire\ Toller’s play was the only one inspired throughout 
by the Revolutionary spirit. The Restive Earth was originally a piece by Martinet, called Night', 
while The Magnificent Cuckold and Tarelkin's Death, so far from being of Revolutionary origin. 


were derived from authors of the good old bourgeois times. 

The scarcity of pieces suitable for the new methods of production was apparent from the 
very beginning of the movement; the older dramas, based as they all were on the clash of 
individual destinies, were fundamentally opposed in form, construction, and technique to the 
new ideas. What was wanted was pieces in the style of the massed scenes of the cinema, which 
impress the spectator by means of purely physical activities ; but so far the dramatic world had 
produced no parallel to the technical and social revolution in progress. 

Not that there had been any lack of experiment; the Bolshevik authors, as well as the 


numerous workers’ and soldiers’ clubs, had produced countless pieces, each one more ama- 
teurish, more worthless, than the other. Mayerhold saw only one way out of the difficulty— c 
resolved to adapt the literature of the old world to his own purposes; to this task he set himself 
with all the recklessness of a Revolutionary, in many cases preserving hardly anything of the 
original but the title and the dramatis persona. On being attacked for taking too many liberties 
he replied “But did not all those great masters whom the whole world agrees to honour do 
llsttrle-Sophocles, Shakespeare, Schiller, Tirso de Molina, and Pushkin? Adaptation 

is always justifiable when it springs from real necessity.’ » 

AcLg on this principle, Mayerhold recast every play that seemed to him suitable for the 

new style of tteetment. A piece by Claudel waa stafied ^ “^"’"3 

ataitcils and the actora were made to move not only to and fto on the level, hut also up and 
Staircases, and t ^ a , pi^y. The l orest, was given in a completely new 

down on rope ladders. Ostrovsky s c as p _ y ^ one another 

the ^ ‘ 

like the scenes ' „ , , j changed the play into a blatant piece of propaganda, 

not in any spirit of hate; y and bringing in Revolutionary characters by 

turning the landowners mto o )ec ^ accompaniment of concer- 

way of contrast. The effect o t e po household 

tinas and simUar follies, while the greatest 

work, such as ironing linen or ‘he ° ^ Russian Utcraturc. 

He even dared to lay violent but tL was too much even for 

Gogol’s dissicGovernmentlnspector,^ controversy. Mayerhold was attacked from 

Bolshevik Russia, and it aroused a perte 
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evciy side, and defended himself by denouncing his critics as coimtet-Revolutionary,and re- 
commending them to the care of the political police. Finally a public debate was held on the 
subject; Lunacharsky, the People’s Commissar, and the poet Andrei Biely spoke on Maycr- 
hold’s side; they were opposed by Commissar Semashko, and Demian Bedny, the poet laureate 
of the Kremlin, who had already denounced Mayerhold as Gogol’s murderer. 

In this production it is certain that Mayerhold completely altered the character of Gogol’s 
comedy; some scenes were rewritten, new scenes interpolated, additional characters were 
brought in, and every trace of the individual style of the author effaced. In staging the piece 
Mayerhold introduced a new and daring device; most of the scenes were played on trucks 
running across the stage on rails. These trucks carried small platforms, a few square yards in 
area, and were shunted off and replaced by others, as required; sometimes the particular truck 
that had just served for one scene was simply run off to the back, and the actors went on with 
the play in front of the stage without any scenery at all. 

Any attempt to criticize such audacious innovations in the usual way is impossible. But 
still the Russian theatrical revolution was not content with what had been done — ^for the radical 
and final transformation of the stage we must turn to Foregger’s Atelier, the Proletkult Stage, 
and the Projection Theatre. Foregger went far beyond Mayerhold; in his Atelier the theatre 
was degraded to a series of acrobatic tricks and variety turns. His view was that the old world 
could best be destroyed by making it ridiculous, so he tried to pour scorn on the theatre by 
parodying it. His productions were little more than a succession of wild clowning and eccentric 
exhibitions; the orchestra was replaced by the ‘noise band,* the ballet by ‘machine-dancing,’ 
and for a long time these two new art-forms were accovinted the highest achievements of the 
Revolutionary spirit. 

The Proletkult Stage, under the management of Eisenstein, had similar aims. Political pro- 
paganda was expressed by travesty, acrobatics, and trick-turns. When a piece of Ostrovsky was 
performed in a Revolutionary version the actors danced on ropes above the audience, vaulted, 
threw somersaults, stood on their heads — ^no trace of the original plot remained. 

Thus the Revolutionizing of the theatre ended by turning the stage into a circus. Senseless 
as this method seems at the first glance, we cannot dismiss it as sheer insanity. When we look 
more closely into these theatrical experiments we cannot ignore the fact that Eisenstein, who 
was responsible for many of these eccentric features, has, on the other hand, given proof of quite 
remarkable skill as director of the great Chronikfilm company. An interesting theory lies at 
the root of this resort to circus tricks and clowning, though the forms which this theory has 
assumed in practice ate often absurd and futile. The manager of the Proletkult started from 
the fact that in Russia the circus was older and nearer to the people than the theatre, which 
had been imported much later from the West; Revolutionary art, therefore, aiming at something 
new, clung to the tradition of ancient popular buffoonery. At the very outset of Russian 
history, in the tenth century, Byzantine civilization brought with it to Russia the Byzantine 
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circus, which became highly popular; a fresco in the Cathedral of St Sophia at Kiev, supposed 
to have been painted in 1073, shows a group of circus acrobats, dancers, and musicians. Though 
the Byzantine circus declined in popularity later, one element of it remained in existence as a 
typical part of every Russian popular /?/#— the Fool, the Jack Pudding, often mentioned in 
Russian chronicles of the eleventh century. All through the centuries from the tenth to the 
sixteenth there were Fools in Russia, and even in the seventeenth century, when the theatre 
of Western Europe had driven out the popular farces, clowns were still to be found in their 
booths at the great fairs. These people’s jesters amused their audience with coarse, ribald, and 
sometimes seditious jests, and not only made the masses merry, but voiced their grievances 
against their rulers. Dearest to the people’s heart were the Court jesters — a regular institution 
from early times — who sometimes played quite an imponant part in politics. The Court Fool 
the only man who dared to speak his mind, to whom everything was permitted, could tell the 
Tsar the truth, and show him what his people really thought and felt. For many years the 
jester acted as an advocate of the oppressed classes at the Tsar’s Court. The popular jester gradu- 
ally developed a primitive natural style of comedy, which generally consisted of a series of acro- 
batic feats, low-comedy turns, and dialogues, interspersed with music. In the seventeenth cen- 


tury the first professional rope-dancers came to Russia, headed by Lodigin, who soon set up a 
school of his own at Moscow for training acrobats, and was well paid by Peter the Great. The 
great Tsar patronized the circus, and invited the most celebrated artiste of the day, Carolus de 
Eckenberg, to come to Russia after seeing his skill on a visit to Berlin. With Eckenberg the 
Western circus began to invade Russia, crowding out the native popular farce and its clowneries 
Circus tours of foreign troupes became more frequent as time went on, and about 1750 a regular 
circus on the European model existed at St Petersburg, and was largely patronized by the lower 
classes. German and Italian rope-dancers, strong men, and acrobats came in a stream, and caused 
great enthusiasm; the most popular were the troupes of the Italians, BrambiUa and Nomorra. 
From the end of the eighteenth century onward the circus was a regular institution m Russia, 
and developed along the same lines as in the West, gradually supplanting the primitive popular 
diversions of the early ages. The Bolshevik theatrical reformers tried to go back to the style of 
the primitiveRussianclown,aswas plainly shown in the Projection Theatre, where the s J ^ad 
vam^hed and the performance was given in the middle of the auditorium; it consisted of gym- 
nastic performan<L lasting for hours, an incessant running and jumpmg, mterspersed with 

juggling and rope-dancing. 

TEus the revolutionizing had hitherto been accounted an immutable 

experiments, the reformers tespec g g 

law of the stage. Just as m was destroyed, so in the theatre the cham- 

^ot^;^rdL?rL^ed"t^^^^^^^^ with everything that recalled the old conception of the 

theatre. 
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It was not long before the many different paths explored in the search for novelty began to 
meet; the elements of one new style were merged in those of another, and the result was general 
chaos, followed by the collapse of a large number of the new theatrical experiments. At present 
Mayerhold’s Theatre is the only representative Bolshevik stage in existence, and has developed a 
regular form of Revolutionary theatrical art; he is the only one who must be taken seriously, in 
his attempt at a new dramatic style. 

Whatever we may think of it, the Revolutionary theatre has become an important pheno- 
menon of Russian life. Repulsive as we may find the idea of stripping the stage of its aesthetic 
and literary significance, and using it as a weapon of political strife, we cannot help admitting 
that this new theatre has had a powerful effect upon the masses. In Revolutionary Russia the 
theatre and everyday life are closely linked, and this eaqjlains the wide influence of the Russian 
stage, as weU as its startling eccentricities. 

But as in other departments of human life, so in the theatre the Bolshevik experiment of 
breaking with the past and creating something entirely new was bound to fad. In politics, in 
economics, and also on the stage it was soon found necessary to revive institutions that were 
thought to be finally abolished. An appreciation of this fact may have induced the People’s 
Commissary, Lunacharsky, one of the cleverest and keenest-sighted men in the New Russia, to 
call a halt to the destruction of all the old forms, even in the first chaos of the Revolution. When 
many fanatical theatrical reformers wanted to do away entirely with the stage Lunacharsky came 
forward in its defence. In a letter to Mayerhold he declared that the theatre was a living organ- 
ism, and its loss could never be made good again. “The destruction of all traditions,” he said, 
“would be an act for which the proletariat would bitterly reproach us in later years. It is easier 
to pull down than to build up, and therefore we ought to leave the question whether we still 
need the old art of the theatres for a later decision. 

“The State Theatres have by a process of natural selection gathered round them the highest 
artistic talent; to take away the centre of this talent would mean the destruction of culture, with- 
out raising the general level. Besides, these theatres are not dead mummies, they are capable of 
developing further by the very laws of their being. The Revolutionary atmosphere in which we 
live and breathe will contrive to inspire even the conservative theatre with the spirit of the age.” 

Thus, from the start, the fanatical enemies of the older theatre were opposed by another 
school of thought, seeking not to destroy the treasures of the bourgeois world, but to keep them 
safe for the awakened proletariat. With this view Lunacharsky arranged that the former State 
Theatres should continue unmolested. They were henceforth grouped imder the name of Aca- 
demic Theatres, and were allowed to preserve their classical traditions under the new regmoy 
though now and then they were compelled to make some concession to the modern taste. 

The Marie Theatre at Leningrad and the Little Theatre at Moscow climg most closely to a 
conservative policy. The Marie Theatre was still the nursery of the ‘stylistic’ stage, while the 
Little Theatre went on priding itself on giving Schiller and Shakespeare and the bourpois 
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comedy of Ostrovsky’s time, excellently sicted, for this theatre relied rather on the talents of indi- 
vidual actors than on the general production, and still pursues the same policy. The greatest 
actors of the first half of the nineteenth century, Tchepkin, Motchalov, Sadovsky.and Lensky, 
played at the Little Theatre, and their modem successors, Yushin, Sadovsky, Yermolova, Leshov- 
skaia, and others, are now trying to follow the example of their predecessors. In addition the 
Little Theatre possesses a staff of talented scenic artists of the bourpois period, such as Korovm, 
Simov, Vesnin, Arapov, and Dobujinsky. 

In Moscow, too, the Grand Theatre still remains the leading house for opera and ballet. 
Its ripertoire includes, besides Italian and other Vcstem pieces, operas by the Russian com- 
posers, Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakov. The stage-setting of these 
pieces generally followed tradition; only now and then were modern experiments attempted. Orie 
of these was the new production of Carmen by Sanin, with scenery by Fedorovsky. In this 
production the colour effects were especially striking, and an effort was made to bring the 
scenery into harmony with the music; remarkable, too, was the animation of the chorus-work, 

and the lighting effects were in the highest degree original. 

The production oiLohen^in was a second ‘modern’ effort. In this case the scenery was re- 
placed by neutral-tinted curtains and contrasts in light and shade, and a remarkable attempt was 
made to enhance the effect of the overture and the interment, by the illumination of the stage; 
the idea was to reduce the importance of the merely acoustic effect, and subordmate it to the 
general conception of the production-an attempt which roused great opposition among the 

Bdiet at the Grand Theatre had to submit to various reforms; ccmstructivist ballct-scenety 
as in .he p.odnc.ion of Rin.*y-Ko,„k..V. Carr,a.. S.»vn.sl./s 

Pilrmbl,. War war declared against the ‘classicar ballet in the name 

AeC^tv of thehuman body’; Revolutionary critics held that nether the artrstic rncthods of 
^ u fnidfrVii lev’s ballet were in the spirit of the times — the modem 

the Court dancers, nor Lukin’s appointment in- 
dance ought to be acrobatic based on ,he dance from 

augurated a revolution in c oreog . instinct rather than from the music or the old 

the actual body of the dancers, from p the Grand Theatre stUl continues to teach 

classical traditions. But, apart from sue p though this art must necessarily 

dancing on the lines laid down y o ^ ^ different epoch. Most interesting 

strike the Russians of to-day as a curious j^oscow Art Theatre since the Revolution, 

of all, perhaps, has been the deve had found their most per- 

This was the house where former y ^ endeavour to 

feet satisfaction, and Stanislavsky Unlike the Revolutionary managers, he did not 

fed bound to confine himself to p y , , f finding a different world from the one he 

he mainainea. goes to the dteatte m the hope of M,ng 
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Itnows— SO for some time the Art Theatre kept to its old repertory. However, this soon became 
impossible; the theatrical revolutionaries exerted their growing authority, and forced even the 
Art Theatre to make concessions. The first innovation was the production of Byron’s a 
Mystery^ in 1920. In this Stanislavsky cut loose from naturalism and followed the course of the 
‘stylistic’ theatre; the scenery consisted of simple geometrical forms, lofty halls, and flights of 
steps — but it soon became clear that the actors could not do themselves justice in this unwonted 
setting — there was a jarring conflict of methods, and Cain was a pronounced failure. 

Stanislavsky was so discouraged by this, the first great defeat in his theatrical career, that for 
a considerable time he attempted nothing new, since he could not bring himself to go over 
entirely to the Revolutionary school. Finally he accepted an invitation for a several years’ tour 
abroad, where the success he achieved with pieces by Tchekov, Alexei Tolstoy, and Gorky, 
besides certain dramatizations of Dostoievsky’s novels, may possibly have compensated him for 
the rejection by the Russian public of his latest work. 

Meanwhile his colleague, Nemirovitch-Danchenko, still managed the Art Theatre, and was 
giving special attention to the Musical Studio, which he had founded, for the performance of 
opera, operetta, and comedies with music. The idea of this Studio was the same as Mardshanov’s, 
who had tried to form ‘ synthetic actors ’ in his Free Theatre ; similarly Nemirovitch-Danchenko, 
too, dreamed of rearing a generation of artists who would be able to command the whole range 
of theatrical talents, and shine with equal lustre as actors, dancers, or opera singers. The first 
production of the Musical Studio, Lecocq’s classic de Aladame Angot, was a huge success; 

Madame Gortinskaia had designed some charming scenery, which gave the impression of old- 
fashioned engravings come to life: the style of the performance was quite in harmony with this 
feeling, and so won general approval. 

After La Fillt de Madame Angot and Offenbach’s La Pericbok came Lysistrata^ freely adapted 
from Aristophanes, with mise-en-scine by Rabinovitch. The setting was moderately constructi- 
vist, and consisted merely of a row of conventional white pillars, standing out from a deep blue 
sky, while the performance was an attempt to realize the ‘ synthetic theatre,’ for acting, singing, 
and dancing were all employed in turn. Bizet’s Carmen, too, was produced in modem style at 
the Musical Studio, with a fresh libretto, closer to the original tale by Prosper M^rim^e. 

The greatest artistic activity, however, was to be found in those Studios, which had gradu- 
ally been built up from members of Stanislavsky’s own company, with the assistance of certain 
of his pupils. He and Nemrovitch-Danchenko held the view that every young artist had a 
right to be free to carry out his own plans in a Studio, and with this object to gather associates 
and pupils round him. In the Studios the traditions of the Art Theatre could be carried on, and 
its life enriched by the stimulus of fresh generations of actors. 

This development had begun already in 1913, when the First Studio was founded, and had 
even then given performances remarkable for their artistic vitality; after the Revolution it flou- 
rished vigorously, especially under the direction of its talented manager Vachtangov. Unmoved 
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by the Revolutionary catchwords of the day, Vachtangov kept within the'limits of purely 
artistic tradition, and avoided alike a rigid realism and a mere imitation of old methods. As a 
pupil of Stamslavsky, he remained true, in a sense, to the traditions of his master, but he no 
longer aimed at reproducing real life in its minutest details; his idea was to create from the 
ordinary conditions of the theatre a fictitious appearance of reality which, while having nothing 
in common with actual facts, should be a nearer approach to essential truth. An experiment 
was made in the First Studio with Strindberg’s historical play Eric XII ', but his methods 
were more clearly displayed in the production of Gozzi’s Twandot, by which Vachtangov, 
shortly before his death, made his reputation. 

In this piece an attempt was made to reproduce the Chinese fairy-tale in the form of a 
modernized cotnmedia delP arte. The actors entered in ordinary walking-dress, bowed to the 
audience, and changed in open view; the prince put on a linen robe over his coat, and wound 
a turban round his head, the aged father donned his beard and his costume, the ladies threw 
shawls over their dresses, and only four Masks, the typical figures of Italian comedy, wore their 
proper theatrical costume from the start; during the performance those actors who were not 
wanted on the stage strolled through the auditorium and jested with the audience. These devices 
aimed successfully at giving the impression of an impromptu performance, got up by the guests 
at a party where any member of the audience might be called upon to take part in the play. The 
whole piece had the air of a jolly, free-and-easy, impromptu performance ; truth and fiction were 
so interspersed and blended that the theatre was indistinguishable from real life. 

This production of Turandot was transferred later from the First Studio to the Third, 
which was founded by Vachtangov’s pupils in memory of him after his death. This Third Studio 
has also produced Maeterlinck’s Miracle oj St Anthony, Ostrovsky’s 7 ruth is Crood, but iMckis Better , 
Gogol’s Marriage, and Pushkin’s Boris Godunov, all in original and interesting settings. 

Less important than these two offshoots of the Art Theatre were the Second and Fourth 
Studios. The Second Studio suffered from the inconsistency of its repertory, which included 
dramas by Schiller and Calderon, as well as insignificant efforts by modern authors; the Fourth 
Studio was hampered by being too deliberately stylistic. The chief productions of the latter 
company were Maugham’s comedy The Land oJ Promise, with scenery by Taldykin, and Muratov’s 

Coffee-house, in a setting designed by Pelenkin. 

Tairov’s Kamemy Theatre is now reckoned in Russia as one of the Academic Theatres, 
though it certainly belongs to the extreme Left Wing of the Conservative party. One of Tairov’s 
first productions after the Revolution was a dramatization of h. T. A. 1 loffmann’s Princess Bram- 
hilla with decor by Yakulov. Here all the resources of producer and scenic artist were employed 
to emphasize the fantastic unreality of Hoffmann’s romantic creation-to give the impression 


of a vague and misty dream. i v i 

Wi* th= production of the operetta arofi wc arnve at ye. another new s^-le^ Yaku- 

Wa scenery waa extremely simple. Uttle more than a screen. whUe the costumes were brightly 
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coloured and burlesqued as much as possible. The whole production aimed at a mere eccentric 
stage effect, and the intellectual side of Tairov’s theories was ignored. 

In 1923, on the return of the Kamemy Theatre company from a tour in Western Europe, 
they produced The Man who was Thursday, an adaptation of Chesterton’s novel. Here Tairov 
adopted the principle of constructivism — ^he, who once would have been thought a Revolutionist, 
had got the name in Bolshevist Russia of being a reactionary, a bourgiois; to remove this re- 
proach he hastened to adopt many of Mayerhold’s innovations, little as he cared for such methods . 
He went in for moving footpaths and hoists, constructivist and bio-mechanical effects, and tried 
to reconcile these with his own doctrines of the emancipated theatre and the irregular stage floor. 
Vesnin, the scene-painter, designed the scenery for The Man who was Thursday, which was a com- 
plicated structure of intersecting planes, a tangle of posters and illuminated signs — ^the whole 
of it painted a sober grey. Here, as we see, the Kamerny Theatre had strayed far from its 
first principles — it imitated the Revolutionary Theatre, but without approaching Mayerhold’s 
originality. 

In 1922 the Romantic Theatre was founded as a sort of Studio for the Kamerny Theatre, 
and started with two pieces by Alexandre Dumas. Mention should also be made of Ferdinandov’s 
Studio, as having some slight connection with Tairov; the producer’s aim was to find a scientific 
basis for theatrical art, to discover the laws of the drama and apply them systematically; as ex- 
periments he staged (E^pus Rex and Ostrovsky’s Storm, with scenery and costumes of an ex- 
treme simplicity. 

Among the many lesser theatrical companies of .the post-Revolutionary epoch the Jewish 
Kamerny Theatre and the Habima deserve notice. The Jewish Kamerny Theatre, under Gra- 
novsky’s management, combines remarkable dramatic talent among its actors with a mastery of 
stage technique, and a pronounced tendency toward Expressionism. Its repertoire includes 
Jewish national plays, the most successful of which has been Shalom Asch’s God of Vengeance. 

The Habima Theatre was really founded by Vachtangov; its members mostly came from 
Palestine — Jews who, having made their way to Russia, had applied to Stanislavsky to help them 
in developing their dramatic talents. The master turned them over to his pupil Vachtangov, 
and he, though a pure Russian who knew not a word of Hebrew, transformed this handful 
of inexperienced young men into a company of distinguished players. 

The members of the Habima Studio rehearsed the whole year long, with unlimited patience, 
till the last final perfection of word and gesture was attained. The first six months were taken 
up with repeated readings of a play, at which every member had to make his own suggestions; 
these discussions, dealing with the work as a whole, were a basis for its study in detail, which 
also went on in conunon. It was not till all the characters had been worked out by months of 
discussion that the actual work of the stage began. The members of the Habima generally ob- 
tained some employment to live by, so as not to be forced by material reasons to shorten the 
time for rehearsal, and thus fall short of perfection. In order to give more time to their art. 
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nearly all these young people lived in the theatre, often in the wardrobe rooms, and thus their 
whole life was bound up with the stage. This seclusion from the world must have recalled to 
many of them the dark and narrow ways of the ghetto. 

The most important production of the Habima was Ansky’s Jewish tragedy, Tht Dybbuky 
staged by Vachtangov himself; the only other piece produced by the company being Pinsky’s 
Wandering Jew. Later on other Jewish plays were added to the repertoire, and finally perfor- 
mances of Western dranjas were given. After Vachtangov’s death N. L. Zcmach took up the 
management of the company, and arranged a most successful tour through Europe and America; 
but in 1927 the Habima got into difficulties and was broken up, and with it disappeared one of 
the most remarkable features of Russian theatrical life. 

All the various dating experiments which have been made in the theatres and Studios of 


Moscow and Petersburg since the Revolution have had a certain influence on European stage 
art. The Western theatre, v’hich had already found a stimulus in Stanislavsky’s naturalistic 
actings, and the new style of dancing introduced by the Russian Ballet, looked to Russia after 
the Revolution, hoping to find some way of escape from the generally critical condition into 
which the theatre had fallen. Men were so accustomed to receive a new revelation of theatrical 
art from the East, that they eagerly welcomed the innovations which followed each other in 
quick succession on the Russian stage; even Mayerhold’s experiments with ‘constructivism’ and 

‘bio-mechanics’ found plenty of imitators in Europe. 

But it soon became evident that any such attempts were doomed to failure; the later 
developments of the Russian theatre are too closely bound up with the Revolutionary hypothesis 

evertobeacceptedbya^.«rg.msociety;‘constructivism,’ ‘bi the ‘noise band, aero- 

batic opera,’ are based on an assumption entirely foreign to our nature-/, e.. acceptance o t c 
principles of the Bolshevik Revolution. Though we may allow a serious intention in even the 
Lest and maddest vagaries of the Russian theatre, the whole movement must necessarily be 
repellent to the European mind; to judge it by artistic standards would be futile, since it as no 
loLer any connection with ordinary stage performances ; its only explanation is to be sought in 
the Russkn Revolution with all its mental, moral, and spiritual consequences. Ihis fac may 

dancing,- as abnormal phenoocna, interesting, but of no further stgmficance. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 




PREFACE 


T he second part of this book, disregarding all private and social aspects of the theatre, ill 
confine itself exclusively to an analysis of the methods of artistic representation. It will deal 
with the historical development of theatrical buildings, with the different forms of the actual 
stage (with strict regard to the visual motive, by wliich all art of to-day is conditioned), with 
their dramatic significance, with the business of stage-management, and widi a summary of actual 
performances. Great isolated achievements of theatrical art do not fall within the scope of this 
inquiry, neither do its far-reaching relations with historical, social, and general events. 

These self-imposed restrictions are made easier for me by the fact that the relations referred 
to (which are far more extensive in Russia than in any other country) have been treated in the 
historical section of this work by the distinguished authority Herr Rene Fiilop-Millcr, to whom 
my thanks are due, not only for consenting to undertake that part of the work, but also for his 
kindness in allowing me to use for my own purpose tlic wealth of illustrations he has accumulated. 

Further, I desire to thank all those who have helped me both in the matter of my Russian 
tour and also in the collection of materials for this book, especially the Directors of the National 
Library at Vienna (which contains the finest collection of theatrical literature in the world), and 
Herr Otto Pohl, the Austrian Ambassador at Moscow. 1 also thank the Moscow Academy of 
Art for their kind reception of my lectures on the state of the theatre in Germany and Austria, 
and the Society for Foreign Cultural Relations at Moscow for much valuable assistance, and also 
A. Bakrushin (Moscow), M. Larionov (Paris), V. F.. Mayerhold (Moscow), and A. l airov (Mos- 
cow), whose friendly help and sympathy have enabled me to gain a fuller insight into a new and 
splendid field of research. 

Finally, I must express my gratitude to my dear wife. Fclicitas Gregor. 1 am indebted to her, 
not only for the excellent arrangements of my tour, which left me free to devote myself entirely 
to study, but also for the supervision and dispatch of a large part of the invaluable materials 
collected for this work, on our way home fn^m Russia. 

JOSF.PH GRI-GOR 
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Chapter V 

THE ‘CURVE OF DEVELOPMENT’ IN THE THEATRE 

T he Russian theatre was the last to impress itself upon the consciousness of Europe. About 
the middle of the last centur}', before the modem scientific study of the theatre began, critics 
already recognized the existence of certain main divisions in the history of the drama — the Greek, 
the English, and the French theatres were distinguished as homogeneous groups. The Greek 
theatre was more easily studied, owing to its historical isolation. W'c could trace the first period, 
characterized by the dithyrambic choms, then the so-called ‘classical ’ age, marked by the gradual 
polishing and shaping of the dramatic form, with a growing tendency of the individual charac- 
ters of the drama to supersede the functions of the chorus. Next came the disintegration of the 
purer form that had been achieved, by the intrusion of music and mimetics, and, last of all, the 
conversational New Comedy of the Gneo-Roman age. The historical isolation of the ancient 
theatre makes it easier to assign it a place in a general survey of dramatic development; very 
different is it when we consider a case where the isolation is merely relative, such as the English 
stage. There, from a foundation of sacred and profane drama which was practically the same 
for the whole of Europe, we see the mighty growth of the English Art Drama suddenly shoot- 
ing up, just at the end of the sixteenth century; we may point to apparently similar phenomena 
in the Italian and Spanish drama of the seventeenth century, in the opera of the eighteenth, in 
the system of international touring cc^mpanies in the last century, but never again has the theatre 
reached such a height of absolute, autochthonous power as in sixteenth-century England. Quite 
another aspect is presented by the French theatre, which cannot be regarded as historically iso- 
lated. Its curve of development rises (far more slowly than that of the Imglish stage, constantly 
deriving new inspiration from the people’s theatre) to its highest point in the so-called ‘classical 
age’ of Louis XIV, then gradually sinks in the nineteenth ccntur>'. In Romance countries the 
rise of the theatre seems to be slower than elsewhere, but its level is maintained for a longer 
period. The best example of this is Italy, proverbially the native land of the actor, where the 
theatre never reached so high a point as in 1 ingland or France, but was far longer in showing 
any decline; the commedia dell' arte, the pageant, and the Italian opera lasted for centuries. It 
does not seem, however, as if the curves of development of which we have spoken depend solely 
on the psychology of a nation, for in that case the Spanish theatre, with its rise in the seventeenth 
century, and its gradual decline, would not be so like the Einglish theatre; the truth is that many 
influences contribute to the history of the stage — literature, for example, the fine arts, and even 
the economic and political life of a nation. 
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On the whole the German theatre presents the richest and most varied field of research to 
one who seeks to gauge the relative intensity of the life of the theatre, owing to its infinite 
diversity of localities, local influences, and individual theatres, the continual growth or decline 
of dramatic talent and the standard of performance, and the boundless admiration or vehement 
condemnation which it called forth. 

The modem study of the theatre aims at tracing its history as an independent development, 
apart from literature, the fine arts, and other fields of thought; the nearer we get to our goal 
the more important becomes the methodical working out of the lines along which the theatre 
has developed, the ‘curves’ of its life-history. In spite of the very recent severance of the stage, 
as a subject of research, from other fields of study, we are glad to note that we are already able 
to trace the mutual reactions between the theatre and other branches of art — ^for instance, the 
relations of the ancient stage to ancient drama, of the religious theatre of early Renaissance times 
to contemporary painting, of the baroque theatre to the literature of the seventeenth century; we 
notice, too, a decided tendency to work back from a general survey of the subject to more limited 
investigations, and to specialize more and more within our field of study. Thus we have not 
only systematic treatises on the theatre as a whole, but special studies of its relations to separate 
nations, literature, districts, and cities — in fact, sectional as opposed to general history, besides 
monographs dealing with individual events or movements. We have selected the Russian theatre 
as the subject of our inquiry. 


WAS THERE A MEDIEVAL RUSSIAN THEATRE? 

We can have no better introduction to our subject, whether we work out a general curve of 
development, or choose a theme for a monograph, than to repeat the words we used at the 
beginning — the Russian theatre was the last to impress itself upon the consciousness of Europe. 
It was wholly untouched by the age of the greatest dramatic development, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, since it had no connection with Graeco-Roman civilization, but belonged 
to the world of Byzantium and the East. Hence the Russian theatre could not possibly share 
in the glories of the baroque theatre; the Jesuits (the great missionaries of the drama in South- 
western Europe), the English strolling players, the traditions of Vitruvius and Terence, all these 
were lacking in Russia. It was an event of great and fatal significance for the Russian theatre 
when the Greek mime perished from Byzantium; if the mime tradition had been carried not 
only to the north-west, but to the north-east as well, then at the time when Old Russian paint- 
ing and architecture flourished — ^we know their history well enough to say that this was half a 
century after the Nijny Novgorod period — Russia would also have had a flourishing theatre, 
resembling the medieval theatre of Germany, though there, of course, we know that the con- 
ditions of literature and civilization necessary to favour the growth of the theatre were far more 
in evidence. But the chief difference between the two countries lay in the fact that the Eastern 
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Church gives a predominating epic or narrative tone to its liturgy, while the Western Church 
is vividly dramatic. We must remember that in the West cverj’thing is done to set forth the 
central action, the Mass, quickly, in plastic form, visibly, in the full sight of all, and to invest it 
with all possible dramatic effect; in Russia the ceremony is veiled, obscured by pictures, S)rm- 
bols, and liturgical chanting — it lasts far longer, and is less open to observation. Such a pheno- 
menon as drama taken straight from the Church Service, as in Germany, where the characters of 
tht Story of Salvation^ are to be found in the Gospels read in Holy Week, is not only unknown in 
Eastern Christendom, but would be contrary to its religious sense. We must leave out of con- 
sideration, then, those forms of worship which have affinity with drama, and are still in use to 
this day in Catholic countries ; we must forget the dramatic piety that loves to make the sacred 
story visible in flesh and blood. 

If, in spite of this, we meet here and there with a popular Russian religious drama in the 
seventeenth centuiy it is a matter rather of folk-lore than of religion. Such plays met with 
no encouragement from the Eastern Church; the Western system of mutual help, the Church 
giving the Stage material support, and the Stage preaching the Church’s doctrines, was un- 
known. The first Russian religious piece, a Nativity play,* is a narrative of the Christmas legend 
in epic verse, requiring no actual bodily representation of the characters, and hardly any dia- 
logue; and this half-dramatic form appeared at a time when the religious drama of the Jesuits 
was at the height of its splendour, and was employing great poets to write for it. The Russian 
piece reminds us of the Italian rappre^enfa^ion: of the sixteenth century, which have dispensed 
with the narrator, and are written, not like a drama, but in epic stanza form, with stage-direc- 
tions annexed in the margin — The j^lngel opens the door oj Heaven and speaks — the Mother answers — 
the Son says as follows^ and so on, after which the narrative goes on for some stanzas. H.vcn this 
is far too dramatic to be a parallel to the Russian form of a century later; to find a Western 
counterpart for that we must go right back to the French narrative mysteries of the sixteenth 
century, which we are inclined to regard as the arguments of the great French mystery-plays 
acted in the Middle Ages,* If we accept this comparison we have here the first starting-point 
of our study on the conception of the Russian theatre; in Russia, however, we have a form of 
drama gradually evolving itself from the minds of the people, taking its theme from religion, 
but rejected by the Church; in the French mystery books we see only the fossilized forms of 
dramas that were once living, but ended their real existence long ago.^ 

* Pitst^ Ras^liicbot^ {Mystify of tbi Natmty) ^National Library at Parii, Catalogue Tcite, Marttnov Scriei, 5a). On the aubject of 
this poem compare W. R. S. Ralaton, Russian Folk-talts (London, 1S75). which givct an excellent aurvey of the characteriatic dramatic 
popular mythology (legends in dialogue). 

* Lm trts excilUnt it sainst Mystkrt du VinlTestamtnt par Personnagts ouqml sont tontimus Us Hystotrts d$ U BihU (Paris, I 54 *)* I* « 
a dramatic paraphrase of the Bible in strict sequence from Genesis onward, with charactenatic prominence given to special subjects — 
David and Goliath, the Judgment of Solomon, Judith, Joseph, Bather, no narrator, but a regular dramatic form with short stage- 
directions. It is in rhymed octosyllabic verse. 

* We incline to the opinion, confirmed by the latest editions (Cohen) of the Ljvrts dr Condmu, that all the m: stenes that have come 
down to us in literature are weaker reproductions of their onginal, full-blooded theatrical forms. It is possible that the Middle Ages 
had a hx stronger theatrical senae than one would gather from the texts of the mysteries. 
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On the same level as this primitive poetry we may place the religious puppet theatre, 
which must have had a ■wide and permanent popularity in its time. The precious example 
preserved in the theatrical museum in Moscow* (Fig. i) shows two stages, and a gallery, 
like a tower, rising one above another, representing Earth, Heaven, and the throne of God 
the Father, on the plan so long in favour with the Western mysteries, though afterward 
completely discarded. Very curious arc the three entrances in each of the two stages; these, 
however, are necessary for technical purposes. A slot, about one centimetre wide, leads from 
one side-entrance, through an arch, past the central entrance to the doorway at the other 
side; the puppets are drawn along this slot by handles worked from below. As this method 
would allow of very few figures on the stage at once, and keep them in one line, there are 
side-tracks like railway sidings, which allow one figure to move sideways, so as to let another 
pass. In our illustration the Angel makes the announcement from the top of the heavenly 
gallery — which is built just like the gallery running round a Russian farm-house. Then Herod 
would appear below and take his seat on the throne that stands ready; his suite would turn aside 
to the left and take the seats placed there, so as to let the Messenger or the Mother and the Child 
pass, etc. The movement is always from the entrance on the left to the exit on the right,® in the 
direction that the eye generally follows. Probably this movement arises from the motion of the 
eyes in reading and of the hand in writing: it has had a real significance in the theatre in all 
ages. 

Without wishing to overestimate the importance of this puppet theatre, we must own that 
it gives us an elaborate model of a stage divided into sections one above another. Much simpler 
than other known instances of such a construction (especially the English examples), this one 
does not provide any communication between the two stages on different levels, as this is 
unnecessary under the circumstances. 

Vesselovsky, in his otherwise excellent description of the oldest Russian form of the stage, 
does not know of this example; he describes, though not very clearly, a far simpler puppet 
theatre belonging to the Dutch puppet-showmen {Kluchteri) in Russia.® But the model we are 
considering, which became known long after Vesselovsky wrote, is astonishingly like a descrip- 
tion which he quotes, written by one Abraham, who accompanied the Metropolitan of Moscow 
to the Council of Florence (1437), and stopped on the way atLubeck, where he was greatly im- 
pressed by a religious puppet-show.< Unfortunately we know nothing of the construction of the 
stage on which the Tsar Alexei Mikhailovitch’s German Theatre gave its memorable opening 
performance on October 17, 1672; but since the creation of such a theatre meant the triumph of 
Western, and especially of German, influence, the form of the stage must have been borrowed 

^ The Alexander Bakrushin Museum. 

* entrance on the left of the andtettce, not of the actor. In Hnglish technique these directions are reversed. 

* Vesselovsky, Gorman infimnee on the Old Russian Theatre ^ 1 6j 2-^17 j6: A Contribution to the History of Culture, Introduction 
(Prague, 1876). 

* Op, cit,, p. 8. 
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from abroad, like the puppet theatre. The plays were certainly German; all the pieces by the 
Pastor Grigori found their way into German schools at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and reached Russia about half a century later. Esther, Barlaam and Josaphat, and Joseph 
were the earliest subjects; the first was a stock theme of school plays in the West, the second 
derived from the Italian rappres^enta^ioni^^ the third being a standing subject of the Russian 
theatre down to our own times. But the most interesting piece is the great Proch du Paradis\ 
here we find a mystery-play reaching the Moscow stage long attcr its Western production; the 
interval between the performances in Western liurope and in Russia was much the same as we 
have noticed in the case of the earlier mysteries. The amount of dramatic material imported 
from the West w’as enormous. Only a few years later the I nglish comedians reached Moscow 
with their repertoire, and the Clown, the original “Merry Andrew,” was naturalized in a Russian 
adaptation as “ Susakim.” Thus Marlowe came to Russia before iMoliere, who made his entry under 
the next Tsar Feodor (no great lover of the theatre), with his M (deem malgre ltd, which has en- 
joyed an almost uninterrupted popularity in Russia ever since. 

It is not the aim of this study to describe the great influx oi foreign ideas under Peter the 
Great. The motley troupes of the Moscow ‘(ierman Quarter’ were now replaced by regularly 
organized touring companies. I he long list ol these is a reci^rd of growing cosmopolitanism, 
distinguished by such names as Kunst, Mann, and I'uim, and lastly by the memorable but un- 
lucky tour of “Die Neuberin” (1740 41), continued after her retirement by her leading actor, 
Ackermann. 

Not only Germans, but Dutch (who had been popular before) and even Czechs were en- 
gaged. These companies had an extremely varied rcperiory, in which Jack Pudding jostles 
Moli^re (in the collection litstno iialltcus') and 1 Ians Sachs (Hekastus, in Macropedius collection) 
is found cheek by jowl with Everyman, this last being due to the influence of a prince of the 
Church at Tobolsk, who happened also to be a patron of the stage. At the same time, also, just 
as in the case of the mysteries already alluded to, this piece passed into native Russian poetry 
in the religious dramas of Dmitri Rostovsky, in the form of The Pentlent Sinner, which marks 
the farthest point in the Eastward progress of the I’.veryman theme.* 

We can scarcely wonder that at this period, suddenly, thfiugh again half a century after its 
first appearance in the West, the elaborate allegorical drama of the Jesuits made its entry into 


Russia. 

These facts are so plain that it is hardly necessary to point out their bearing on our theories. 
In Gcjjnany theatrical touring companies were a social and even an economic necessity for the 
theatre— a fact regrettable in itself, but subscijuently justified by the way in which these com- 
panies trained great actors. In Russia touring companies had to be artificially created at great 


* It i» also the »ub<ect of » poem by Bernardino I’ulci (Florence, 1)5*;. , ■ j ■, 

« Vesselovtky op ct p. 6i. Rostovsky’s s ersion is entirely aliegoneal. The Man i. in the Sinner . dress, snd gtxxl «,d ml sp.nt. 
strive for lu* soul. A. the former prevail one piece of his clotbinK after another faU. off, leavmK him in ilur whi« shirt of a pemteni. 


See the characteristic remarks of the Metropolitan oi Tobolsk 
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expense; the only explanation is that there existed a '\^st demand for theatrical entertainment, 
which had to be satisfied by a corresponding supply of foreign dramas. The extreme suscepti- 
bility of a Russian audience to dramatic performances is one of the central facts in the history 
of the Russian theatre. As the Russians had no dramatic literature, no theatre of their own, 
everything theatrical was new to them. We may note that Ackermaim’s cpmpany, which trained 
those great actors, Schrdder and Ekhof, toured in Russia for no less than five years, with a 
repertory including the plays of Racine and Corneille, Holberg and Goldoni, and, toward the 
end of the time, Lessing’s early pieces — and this happened full in the face of a national anti- 
foreign movement, which had found voice even under Peter the Great. It is characteristic 
of Russian thought that it seems to live by the alternate attraction and repulsion of foreign 
ideas. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS OF PAGEANTS 

Another proof of the extent of foreign influence in Russia can be drawn from a branch 
of art which has always been intimately connected with the theatre — ^we mean the pageant. 

No one has yet disputed the view that the history of pageants and festival-shows is really 
a part of the history of the theatre.^ From the time of the Empress Anne, herself a lover of 
the theatre, there has come down to us a remarkable Book of the Pageant^ which clearly affords 
the best criterion for determining how much of this aristocratic art of pageantry, then at its 
height all over Europe, was native, and how much borrowed from abroad. It is well known 
that in France and Austria, in spite of the exclusively Italian origin of the pageant, and in spite 
of the Italian pageant-masters, a completely national style was developed; but of this Russian 
example we may positively say that, did not the architectural setting and certain antique 
details give us a clue to where the scene is laid, the whole Book of the Pageant might have been 
compiled in any other secondary centre of such displays— Stockholm, Dresden, or Stuttgart. 
Not even in the costumes — with the sole exception of the dress of the clerics — is there a tr a ce 
of Russian character. The Book of the Coronation displays the complete triumph of Spanish 
ceremonial, which a closer inspection, shows to be blended in a not uninteresting way with the 
Orthodox Greek liturgy. But with this exception, all the arrangements of the festival, the pro- 
cessions and banquets, the fireworks and grand stands, even the popular merry-makings, 
which might (one would think) have shown a trace of national feeling, are in the conventional 
style of the period. Compared with other European Books of the Pageant, the only other distinc- 
tive feature is a certain air of reserve, of a kind not to be found in the West until the end of 
that century.* 

* Gregor, Tbi Art of tbt Viima Stag/, vol. i, pp. 40 «/ s>q. (Vienne, 19*4). 

» FaU Dutripim of tbt Anointing ami Coronation (fte.) of tbt Angfut Anna loamma (fU.) (St Peteitbuig, 1751), Fig*, g, 10. 

• Q*. Gregor, op, note 172. 
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ICONS AND ILLUMINATED BOOKS: THEIR INFLUENCE ON 

THE THEATRE 

We now leave the discussion of the influence of fotcign ideas and turn to anothet btandi 
of art that has always ranked as typically national and individual. 

It may seem a strange notion to link the theatre with the most characteristic form of native 
Russian art, book illumination, which, beginning with the Greek illumitutors, has been 
handed on through the Russian icons down to the later Slavonic examples; yet this idea, from 
its first formulation, has awakened the interest of specialists,^ and closer consideration makes it 
appear less daring to trace a connection between two arts that seem so fiu: apart. I can adduce 
quite a number of authors in the past who have found it perfeedy natural, in dealing with 
Western nations, to argue from the merely pictorial art of a period to the contemporary 
theatre;* and I trust that I myself have pursued this form of research with some success, patticu* 
larly as regards miniature painting.* To-day it is thought legitimate to draw conclusions from 
a mosaic of the thirteenth century as to contemporary stage costume,* even although we know 
nothing about the theatre of that period. The objection that might be made to such mferences 
— ^that it is impossible to verify them — holds good also in the case of Russia. Our theories 
must remain theories; we cannot test them by facts, as when we argue from the paintings of 
the fifteenth century and later ages in Western Europe to the contemporary theatre. 

But with these few words of apology we are still at liberty to say that the conceptions, nay, 
even the formal method in which pictorial art and theatrical art work, must in all cases be the 
same. If during the centuries from the fifteenth to the eighteenth, as we can now see more fully, 
thanks to the progress of modern research, a vast treasure of pictorial art was accumulated of 
which the theatre failed to make any use, preferring to follow foreign methods, it is a fair 
conclusion that a vast expansion of the theatre was only waiting for an opportimity to mani- 
fest itself. This — among many other facts — is an explanation of the rise of the Russian theatre 
from the end of the nineteenth century onward, a growth that becomes stronger as the fetters of 
Western form are cast away. This movement toward artistic aspiration and deliverance seems to 
us more important than even those social and political movements of the period which favoured it. 

Painting, in Eastern Christendom, as in the Latin West, sprang from ancient Greek art; 
but in the East it shook off Greek tradition almost from the start. It never shared that delight 
in the contemplation of this world that we find in Western art. In the course of a few centuries 

8 The Exhibition of Ruttixn Tbcxtrical Art it the Nitioml Libriry it Vicnni, which unfonumtely fell through (1927), wtt 
ioteoded to iUuttxite thit pamllgl by exhibiting the two fonm of irt together. In thie connection I hive to think Prof. J.Stntygotnky 
of Vienm ind Prof. O. Wultf of Bedin for imny tuggestioni end intemtiog dctiik. 

* 1 D ffd only the reteirchet on icige costume by B6hm, md the book on tbeitfc scenery by Nieesen, This subject 

wss copiously dis n itif d during the conference it the Tbeitncil Exhibition it Migdeburg, ctpcctiily in Prof. G. Pischel'i (Berihi) 
lectures on Rcmissence md bmroqm eximples. 

» Gregor, Tbt Art of tb$ Vimta Stop, eol. i, note 20; rol. ii, note 46, etc. 

♦ Gte^, op. cit.^ trol. ii, p. $9. 
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Western painters had mastered many artistic methods; they passed from mosaic to fresco, 
from spacious panel pictures back to miniature. Far narrower was the field of Eastern Qiristian 
art; it dealt only with the sacred picture, subject to narrow conventions, and the sacred book. 
Even the choice of subject is limited; it must either be the portrait of a saint, or else represent 
some simple, quite obvious incident. This limitation required a great economy in the means 
employed, but called for a profound suggestiveness in the treatment of the subject ; the sacred figure 
is shown simply writing or praying, or, more often, listening to the divine message. The need 
to make the significance of the picture obvious to every one, led to the accentuation of the folds 
and wrinkles of the faces — so unlike the harmonious softness of Western art. The colours 
had to be bright, in order to show up in the dark labyrinths of the cloisters, or in the half-light 
of the space in front of the icon-screen; we see no soft blending of tints, such as was attempted 
in Italy at about the same time, but a clash of brilliant colours. Gold was lavishly used to 
heighten the mystic significance of the picture; this method was abandoned in Italy after the 
Primitive period, since Nature was found to provide a finer setting. There was no scope for 
art in the background of the sacred picture; the background was always the monastery, a 
Byzantine building reared on slender pillars, with the characteristic doorways that appear 
persistently in the illuminated manuscripts, as they do in the theatre, and with fantastically elon- 
gated gilded domes and vaultings (Figs. 36, 134); nature is altogether excluded, or reduced 
to a minimum. 

Greek illumination is the art of saying something familiar with a mystic power that makes 
it ever new and ever surprising;^ far more comprehensive and popular, wider in scope, but 
showing the same rigid austerity of method, was the art of icon-painting,* with its gigantic 
output extending over several centuries. The subject of the icon soon went beyond the single 
representation of a saint, and included groups of several figures; but the finest examples 
retain the lonely praying figure, gaunt and without any background, and above it, in one of 
the upper comers of the picture, hovers the symbolic globe (God, or the Qoud*) (Fig. 137). 
We also find scenes of high dramatic significance, with numerous figures — the Aimunciation, 
in which the spirituality of the two faces is presented with wonderful effectiveness,* the 


^ Hans Gcrstinger, Gntk lllrnmnaHons (Vienna, 1926). See especially with reference to this subject XX (St John the Eyangelist), 
Supplement 128, i*>; XXIII, Gmk Hisiofy^ 53, (Niketas Akominatos) ; and XXIV, Gmk History^ 55, £ 61 . i** (the Emperor Alexios 
Mourzouphlos). The work is most valuable for its descriptions and the fine reproductions of the pictures. For the Byxantine side 
of the subject see J. Ebersolt, Bysymtim Mimahtre PamtU^ (Paris, 1926) ; and for further information N. Kondakov, Histwy of Byoyuh 
Hm Art (Paris, 1886). Recently— ^unfortunately too late for the present researcb— has appeared Tht RmsUm lam^ by N. Kondakov 
translated by Ellis H. Minns (Oxford, 1927). 

• After F. Halle's excellent work we come to the monumental and splendid publication of O. Wulfi and M. Alpatov, ExtmpUs 

of lanhpainHng (Dresden, 1923). In this book, and for the first time, the authors have succeed e d in giving a new and masterly concqitioa 
of this remote field of art. Unfortunately the reproductions in ^lour were to the examples at Berlin, colour is a neces- 

sary element in the study of Russian art, as the present essay shows. 

• Several icons in the Ostrukov Museum, Moscow (not in Wulff and Alpatov); the Holy Warrior John, Russian Museum, 
Petrograd, 

• In the Sergeiev Troitsky Monastery ; Wulff, Plate 45. 
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Sleep of the Virgm, in which the impression is produced by a few lines* (Fig. 155), the Raising 
of Lazarus,' the Transfiguration.* It is almost impossible to describe this kind of art; it is 
the mystical element enclosed in the smallest possible space. In the Transfiguration there is a 
certain artistic treatment of the background; we see the well-known folds and ridges of rocks 
and meadows, familiar to us from Byzantine Greek art, rising up in a cubist style, like 
flights of steps, in accordance with one of the main constructive methods of primitive art 
(^. Fig. 5cx>). In the centre, above, is Christ in a circular nimbus; two rectangular spaces arc 
reserved, right and left, for Moses and F.lijah, and the disciples lie in a triangular space at the 
foot of the picture. A slight elevation or depression of the figure, within the narrow limits 
of this form of art, is enough to give the desired effect; the symbolism of space is complete. 
In the Descent into Hell* the circular halo with the figure of Christ is sinking down into the 
foreground, and the cubist rocks in the background tower up out of sight (actually no more 
than fifteen small spots of colour, Fig. 4z). Right and left, in two sombre groups, arc the 
prophets, the two outside figures depicted kneeling, for the sake of symmetry, and a long 
black triangular rent in the rock represents the abyss of Hell. It is impossible to give an idea of 
the abundant themes of this inexhaustible field of art; but merely in order to draw attention 
to an example that is more abstract in its treatment, we may point to the Assumption of Elijah 
(Fig* 5)> where Heaven is represented by a circle of light with angels round the rim; in 
the centre of the picture is the fiery wheel (a symbol of the chariot of fire), drawn by slender 
horses, hardly visible, and below we sec the reception of the dead prophet by angels that bend 
over him, in a typical landscape of rock and forest. 

In our treatment of this subject we make no pretension of adding anything new to the 
methods usually employed by historians of art; our object is merely to prove that the form of 
this particular art is essentially theatrical in spirit. We sec this in the remarkable economy of 
the composition, which fits exactly into the given surface, just as the stage-picture docs into 
its allotted space; in the extreme devotion to abstract ideas, which can employ footstool and 
cross, house and tree, halo and cloud, again and again, as the simple ultimates of symbolism; 
in the gestures of the figures, whether in the quick, convulsive movements of individuals, or 
the vaguer aaion of the groups; and, finally, in the colour scheme, also the last word in abstrac- 
tion, and thereby resembling the colours on the stage, which are never found in nature. 

It would seem, moreover, that the illuminated manuscripts of later centuries, down to the 
eighteenth, were also influenced by the same theatrical spirit. A book, even if religious, was not 
so narrowly limited by tradition as an icon; it could be more secular, richer in colour — religious 
mysticism gave place to a freer individual treatment; the illustrated book was more a work 
of art, a matter of private taste. These causes may have brought about the further growth of 

* Moscow Hiftoriod Muieufn; WuM, PUte 6i. 

• Sergdev Troioky Monastery; Wulff, Pbte 61. 

» Mofotov CoUeccson, Moscow; WuM, Plate 70. 

« Mofosor CoOectioo, Moscow; Wtilff, Plate yf. 
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the Russian theatre was now greatly reduced— Ltf Strva Padrona first appeared on the Russian 
stage in 174a, soon after its original production, while Maria Stuart ^ written in 1801, was per- 
formed in Russia in 1810. Catherine H, who followed Lessing in regarding the theatre as the 
highest school of humanity, might have noted, about the middle of the century, a sort of 
equilibrium between Russian and French influence; it was the time of Sumarokov s dramatic 
poetry, and the translations from Moliire. Sumarokov’s subjects are classical almost in the 
sense of the baroque age; Moliire marks the climax and close of the great baroq^ comedy; his 
Midecin malffd hd, which we mentioned as a standing item in the Russian theatre, has been 
included in the repertoire of that theatre from 1764 to the present time. We may note this 
persistence of particular pieces as characteristic of Russia. 

In 1810, long after this method had been adopted in all the important theatres of Europe, 
a regular list of performances, with dates, was published, much as in the Vienna Court Theatre 
Almanack.^ 

But this establishment of a Court Theatre, common to the history of all European theatres, 
includes only a small part of the theatrical activity of the period, though it is the only part that 
is usually singled out for notice. Far more important was what we may call the unofficial Court 
Theatre, which, under the name of the Serf Theatre,* was unique in Europe. In this institution 
there prevailed a social despotism that, even in the Middle Ages, never existed in the West; 
for although in the West actors were soon relegated to a social stratum of their own, yet a 
great singer or a prima doma in the eighteenth century, while belonging to a socially inferior 
class, could attain the highest honours, and the buffoon of the eighteenth century was not ex- 
cluded from the Court. But the social despotism of the Serf Theatre came from an unbridgeable 
gulf between the aristocratic audience and the enslaved actor, though a few more enlightened 
aristocrats tried to remove this distinction, sometimes even by marrying serfs. What interests 
us most is that the same separation is shown in the organization of the Serf Theatre, where 
the auditorium represents the Western, the stage the native, element. 

The chief of the Serf Theatres were those belonging to the princely families of Shereme- 
tiev and Yussupov, on their Ostankino estates, often referred to as Archangelskoie.* In these 
we have some perfect examples of the French playhouse of the eighteenth century (Fig. 9); 
although built of wood, they may be compared with the best secondary French and Italian 
theatres of their time. Especially striking is the elegance of their rococo style, so far from 

^ Anpov, op, di,t p. 197. This early historian of the theatre had gnaped the latest modem doctrine, that no theatrical history is 
complete without a list of performances, as is clear from his researches on that point (pp. 355 #/ stq.). 

* See Part I of the present work. 

* This important subject, in our view the germ of the whole history of the Russian theatre, has not yet been treated. Alexander 
Bakrushin, in 1927, in an exhibition at the Bakrushin Museum, tried to direct attention to it: Knpostmy itair, Puitvoditilj po vUUwko 
(Moscow, X927), a remarkable collection; we hope that the author may be able to give scientific treatment to the material which 
he has accumulated with such labour and such intimate knowledge of the subject. There are in existence two sketches, welcome, 
though short: TnuH Cossudarstvetmoi akaekmia, Kmhcbesimmth tmk (JtmdrMM sokUia), and N. P. Kashin, Tuttr N, B, Yassttpoim 
(Moscow, 1927), with an attempt to give a riptrioirt^ and a work announced, but not published before the present book was 
finished: V. Staniukovitch, Domasimy Knpostmy Ttair S€btrm9Hiyi$cb^ XVIII mAs (Lenin^ad, 1927). 
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the land of its origin, pleasantly diveisifying the general chatacter of Russian ebitmn axchitec- 
tuie. But this architectural quality was far less important than the persoiud contribution of 
the Serf Theatre; it was the first home of the great Russian actor; it was here that he was dis- 
covered, trained, and, finally, passed over to the G)urt Theatre. We notice what a difierence 
there was between the nursery of great actors in the East and West. In Germany they were 
chosen from the touring comparues; in Russia from the fixed and permanent organization of 
the theatre. From this centre was developed the natural talent for acting, the innate dramatic 
faculty of a whole nation — the main element of the Russian theatre. 


Chapter VI 

THE RUSSIAN ACTOR 

W E may be allowed here to say a few words on the psychology of the Russian actor, if 
only tentatively, since our knowledge of the subject, apart from certain well-known clas- 
sical instances, is not sufficient to cover the general psychology of acting;^ still, some such 
reference is indispensable in a study of the Russian theatre. 

The Russian actor, like the Italian, feels that he is a part of the people, the expression of 
the dramatic and creative impulses of his nation; the German actor, on the contrary, expresses 
his own creative impulse, though he can rise to heights under the stimulus of public applause. 
The Italian actor depends on the enthusiasm of his audience, the Russian on their sympathy; 
the German actor could, theoretically, work himself up to his part without any audience, in his 
own room — a Russian or Italian actor could not. But while the Italian actor is himself crea- 
tive, the Russian lacks the faculty of improvisation; there is no Russian commdia dell* arte, in 
spite of some recent unsuccessful efforts to found one. The improvisations attempted by 
Vachtangov and Tairov ate worked out by the producer; they are not momentary inspirations, 
but, on the contrary, rigidly controlled, and only the remarkable freshness of the acting gives 
them the effect of free invention; they ate related to the Cotnmedia delP arte merely by way of 
contrast. At this point the lines taken by the Russian and the Italian actor diverge; the Italian 
actor is swayed by his own temperament, he is the incarnation of the stage, and can improvise 
a complete theatre, and, if need be, the words of the play, out of his own consciousness. But 
the Russian actor regards himself as only a part of the theatre; he is utterly devoted to his 
profession, caring nothing for the world outside; his whole soul is in his work. 

We are aware that this is the highest praise that can be given to an actor, but we are per- 
suaded that it is true. To judge of its truth one must have experienced the way in which even 
great Russian actors subordinate themselves to the theatre taken as a whole — ^the very point at 
which the theatre of every other nation often fails; one must have realized with what fervour 
the lesser actor tries to reach the public, not with any thought of himself, but in order to 
build up and realize his rendering of his part; and one must have understood the strong faith 
in the sacredness of their profession that possesses these men, and shows us that in the Russian 

^ We axe glad to aee that this sub)ect has attracted the attention of one of the younger Russian writers on the theatre. J.Gureritch. 
Tvortchestm AkUm (in the just-quoted papers of the Academy) (Moscow. 1927). He shows a good knowledge of the earlier French 
literature on the subject, and. in part, of recent German literature. We hope that it is reserved for some longer work to treat the dteme 
with the necessary thoroughness; plainly the numerous theoredcal essays on the subject, including the short work just mentioned, 
must be completed by the study of our sources (autobiographies, letters, cridcisms). probably also by esperimental study. 
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theatre we have to do with a phenomenon bordering on the sphere of mysticism. We must 
give a word of praise to the numberless, nameless actors, &r more than the hundred or so that 
any book could mention, who have really carried on the work of the Russian theatre, especially 
in the first quarter of this century— carried on the work with hard, self-sacrificing toil, living 
for rehearsals and performances, caring nothing for salaries and star parts — a mighty army, 
building up the temple of their art with their own lives. 


THE IMPERIAL THEATRES 

Unfortunately it was not till the last decade of the nineteenth century that the publication 
was started which will always be the chief source of information for the history of the Russian 
theatre — the Atmmls of the Imperial Theatre,* covering all the State Theatres of the two 
capitals. This book, which for completeness is such as no other city or theatre has ever produced, 
is only rivalled by a few long works on particular German theatres; and these are isolated 
instances. The Annml is based on the programmes of the theatres, chronicling the activity 
of five separate houses; there follows a survey of the theatrical year from the artistic stand- 
point, recognizing to a surprising degree the modem doctrine that theatrical produaions can- 
not be properly recorded except by illustration. The Amml ends with the usual biographical 
notices, expanded into essay form; it runs to five himdred pages. It is an astonishing fact 
that in years of unusual activity a supplementary volume* is issued, as extensive as the first, 
and especially devoted to history and biography. There are many famous theatres of the great 
past which could not boast of so extensive a historical record of their whole existence as that 
which the Russian Imperial Theatre issued of a single year. 

We lay more stress on this work, because it is in fact our chief source of information in 
investigating the period of preparation for the great age of the Russian theatre. If Luna- 
charsky and the other authors of the work we have quoted (on the Little Theatre at Moscow), 
which is obviously founded on the Annuals, had kept to the system of giving the programmes, 
the question of the mutual relations between the Revolution and the theatre would have been 
instantly solved — at least for one theatre. We could then have read the changes in the riptr- 
toirt between 1891 and 1914, compared with those between 1914 and 1917, as easily as the 
figures on a dial, and drawn our conclusions — if there were any to be drawn. 

We are naturally most interested in finding out what theatrical style prevailed at the State 
Theatres during the first ten years covered by the Annuals, so that we may judge of the relation 
of the Imperial stage to two great developments of the modern theatre — Stanislavsky’s theatre 
and the Russian Ballet, both of which came into existence during these ten years. 

Even at the risk of being too diffuse, we must try to distinguish the critical years of this 

» mpmurthti tmsm (St Petenburg, iSsi oov»k 1; edited by A. E. MotefauoY). 

* EiJtfOmk, lU : P rtbstfma ICmja, toI. i (il 9 ). 94 , edited by A. E. Molichenov), 
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period, in order to understand the tendency of Russian theatrical st7le during the fears when 
the Imperial Theatres set the standard. 

We find the repertory, even in the second year of the Annual^ compiled with extraordinary 
skill. Just as the modem Russian theatre fills the gaps in the native drama by importing foreign 
pieces, so the Imperial Theatres played Shakespeare, the German classics, and French and Italian 
musical pieces — ^the latter not included in the first Antml. We find a Hamlet staged in the 
style of grand opera, with heavy architectural scenery (Fig. 1 3), much like the German fashion at 
the beginning of the present century,* and next to it an extremely fine and intinaate setting of a 
Tolstoy play.* The art of broadening or narrowing, of knowing when to use big, when in- 
timate, effects, is the foundation of the modem Russian system of production. Native authors 
are represented by Karpov and Bukarin,* in a rich and harmonious operatic setting. In opera 
we have Meyerbeer’s Jan of L^den {Le Prophite)y in an imposing architectural style, such as, 
about the same time, or, rather, ten years earlier, was associated with the names of Burghart, 
Rottonara, and Brioschi at Vienna; it is the style that we generally call “the taste of the 
eighties,” a time when the old fixed type of stage setting gave way to something more fanciful, 
but more formless. In the ballet the strict Italian style of dancing of the middle of the 
century kept to its traditions; but we think we can recognize a growing subtlety in this art, 
which answered to the lighter and more fanciful character of the scenery. Heroic opera 
or classical tragedy was bovmd to suffer by being produced in a decadent setting; the ballet 
found it easier to preserve its own buoyant quality.* 

An increase in the foreign repertory marks the second theatrical year, when the new Russian 
productions include only a forgotten piece by Sumtchatov, a ballet by Glinka, and Eugene 
Oneffn (Fig. 14), with scenery in the delicate post-romantic manner; more salient, by contrast, 
arc those settings which call for the favourite stage-architectural style, such as BjSmson’s Mary 
Queen of Scots* Rigoletto, and an unimportant piece {Le Comte de Risoor) by Sardou. It cannot 
be denied that while some of these productions would pass muster to-day — Rigoletto^ for 
instance— others, such as Carmen^ would have to be ‘Russified* in a way that is nowadays 
quite common on what was once the ‘Imperial* stage. This rather drastic editing of a piece 
is not altogether a discovery of recent times. 

Of the period we are now considering the third year is in all respects the most important 

^ Op, fit,, Vtoro^ly 

■ Scenery by A. Heltzer, to whom heroic tngic lubjectt alwmyt teemed to appeal. Notewortby it the ttrong Gothic feeling, evi- 
dently derived from the prevailing Gothic ttyle of the theatre. 

* There are alto piecet by Ibten and Ottrovtky. Unfortunately there it no play of modem tociety by the former, which would 
have enabled ut to gauge the difference between Ruttian and Wettem producdont. 

* M. A. Bukadn, On Suet a Nig/tt/ The ballet tcenery with itt wealth of leafege and ornament it by A. Y. Janov (Fig. la). 

* The ballet Hptrtoin it of courte the utual international one, xepretented by Taglioni’t Sylphidet, a fevoudte production of 
St Georges*. 

* The conventional Gothic tcenery it by Lutke-JIdayer. 

^ Scenery by Zuccarelli. 

* Scenery by Letova. 
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and the centre of artistic interest. Unfortunately the new Russian plays of the year, ev«n one 
by Turgcniev, arc of no importance. The repertory includes William T$U' and Tbt Maid of 
Orhans^ both in stately settings that certainly surpass anything to be found at that time in 
the European theatres, where the decadent style was itself dying out. The design of the cathe- 
dral scene at Rheims for The Maid of Orleans is t3rpical, and far outdoes any Western example 
in sublimity. The setting of Verdi’s Fait faff is not so effective; the style of this great musical 
dfgma was too high for a degenerate age. But it is remarkable that Wagner’s Siegfried appeared 
at that time on the stage of the Russian Imperial Theatre, in a form which it has kept to the 
present day in many less important opera-houses. Equally remarkable is the setting of Verdi’s 
Aida — ^undeniably on the grand scale, though allowing the style of ancient Egypt to degene- 
rate into the meaningless ornament of the nineties.* We note also Verdi’s Emani, and among 
the ballets the well-known Coppelia.* 

We may add to these an unusually nugnificent production o£ A Life for tbeTsar during the 
season of 1895-96,* such as might be expected in the Imperial Theatre; a piece by Tolstoy, 
evidently finely done; then for the following year we find the Merchant of Venice f in the same 
architectural, operatic style as we have remarked in the case of other classical plays Shake- 
speare’s Richard III, Le MUecin malgrl ltd, and, as a specimen of the ballet, the Pnppenjee; 
interesting to us from its origin, and still included in the Vienna repertory. The character of 
the repertory is sufficiently clear from these instances; if we carry our survey further the 
picture is unchanged. To sum up, the Russian Imperial Theatre displays the well-known 
style of all Court Theatres at the close of the nineteenth century — at its best in opera, of no 
great eminence in tragedy, distinguished in prose drama and the ballet. The Russian theatre 
seems, so to speak, a crucial instance of the slow change in style; it undoubtedly needed reno- 
vation in tragedy, though opera, thanks to its music, preserved much the same level as before. 
The seeds of new tendencies were germinating in prose dranu and the ballet. If we glance at 
some of the settings given here (Fig. 19, etc.) we shall notice how startlingly modem they 
look, at any rate in their complete contrast to the antiquated form of the ‘ classical’ play. 

This observation is confirmed if, from the Sttte Theatres included in our general survey, 
we selea the Little Theatre at Moscow, and study the account given of it in the work by 


» Scenery by J»ooT. We regeid him u one of the mow orifinel of «hie teleoned fioop of peimen, who eeem, •• with tie, to hold 

to Italian tiadiuons. 

« Undoubtedly the beet work of Helmet, mentiooed ebore. 

» Scenery by Ivenov. We notice the ebundence of mient emong the eceoic tttiett of tbit theetie. evidently no recent development. 

« Much Ruteanimd. Swenhild it enlteliwibellenne, but Frio* let legulerRuitieapeeeem led. 

• We htve hem— ttm intmnee-the mproduction of t phy-biU. It U t(r«we ih.tm.pii*ofthee*.vin«fwl^tr.0^theet« 

nnwert tie BeneitUv left unnotieed. AU the more vthieble tout » the bill oft piece pbyed m till if the Imperiel Thettre of Motcow 

^tuy) with contempotiry enoouncementt of the piecet tt the Ruttieo end Gennwi thettiet. 
^*^^^oe^J«»v,thowiiig tn opemtic Venice m the Gothic menner. Thit ttyle teernt to htve found fevour with eU the 

'^tS^'Sllwbiutmofthegroupemprw^ However, the bdlet it etpremly moddled on the Vienn. 

pKjdiietioo by Hmeietter tod Ctul 
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Lunachaisk7 and others. This book also mentions Sardou’s Comte de Risoor (1892), already 
alluded to, Don Carlos (1895) (Fig. 21), and lastly, as a contrast, the Poor Bride of Ostrovsky, 
concluding with Popov’s report on the development of the style of production in the Little 
Theatre, resulting in greater simplicity and clearness, as was shown in the fine scenery of Le 
Medade Imaffnaire (1910). If we also consider the vast resources of talent possessed by this 
theatre — ^and in this connection we must remember Yushin’s name — we stand amazed at the 
regular, orderly course of its development. And if, as Russians are fond of doing, we take the 
Government Inspector as the standard of theatrical activity, and consider its production on the 
stage of the Little Theatre in 1924, we can sum it up briefly thus: it was an excellent dramatic 
production, but showed not a sign of the great movement that was agitating the Russian 
theatre generally. The development of the Little Theatre is more like that of the German 
stage, more natural and gradual; it is a deliberate evolution, not the result of an irresistible 
craving for change. 


THE STANISLAVSKY THEATRE 

We now come to a far more important section of our subject. We have quoted the 
Annuals down to 1896; it is needless to go further, for in that year Stanislavsky staged Othello 
for the Society for Art and Literature. Two years later began the activity of the Art Theatre, 
still the most influential theatre in Russia, with the production of Tsar Feodor.^ Both these 
productions have been recorded for our study in prompt-books and in pictures — an excellent 
method of the Russian stage (Fig. 25, Fig. ii) — and we can thus judge of them with more 
confidence than of the performances at the State Theatres. 

We cannot at first trace any great change in the style of production. In the scenery, indeed, 
there is an evident effort in both these pieces {Othello and Tsar Feodor) to simplify the setting, 
to get rid of everythmg that does not belong to the story, that does not play its part; mere 
accessories are discarded, in order to get into touch with the audience. Othello was mostly 
played in simple street scenes. Tsar Feodor in front of plain flats and arches, such as the scene- 
painters of the Gsurt Theatre would never have passed. Still, the difference is not important; 
we can only feel the beginnings of a change in style. It is when we turn to the prompt-book 
of Tsar Feodor that we find written evidence of the new tendency. Stanislavsky’s prompt-book 


^ A great deal has been written about this theatre, though mostly in stray articles published in many languages. In Russia there 
appeared recently in the journal Rampa i Zhisz^n the first part of a historical sketch, which Nikolai Efros developed into a brilliant 
monograph — Moskovsky KtmdoseUsivmy Teatr {Mosatw Art Tbeatn), (Moscow and Leningrad, 1924) — ^though he very 

unfortunately omits to give a list of the repertory. This work is the best authority for the origin of the modem style in the Russian 
theatre. The same period is covered by the autobiographical study My Lift in Art^ by C, Stanislavsky (translated by J. J. Robbins; 
London, 1924). But the best history of the Art Theatre is contained, not in any book, but in the wonderful collection of the 
M. C. H. A. T. (Russian initials of the Moscow Art Theatre) Museum at Moscow. This museum proves how greatly a historical 
record of performances in prompt-books, autographs, play-bills, and pictures adds to dieir value. The directors of thejmuseum, 
with the help of Stanislavsky himself, have allowed me to use Fig. 80, etc,, for the present work. 
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introduced a method that was new to the Russian theatre. The whole action of the play is made 
to develop out of the original conception, whether as a spectacle or as a drama. The descrip- 
tions of the scenery are also stage-directions; the complete picture is there in the brief sketch. 
The method is the same as that of the miniature painters who pictured the vast visions of 
the Apocalypse on a single page of a book. 

This intensity of conception, this power of visualising stage effects — joined, in the case 
of the great stage manager, with the power of translating conception into action — lies at the 
root of Stanislavsky’s art. For the first time the Russian theatre was brought into line with 
modem Western art. Stanislavsky’s method is that of Brahm and Reinhardt; though the 
idea of making the prompt-book “the full score of the performance’’ was not discovered by 
Reinhardt, but dates back to the Vienna Burg Theatre, where Laube’s stage-directions, even 
in the nineties, were elaborately minute. 

The progress made by Stanislavsky is nowhere more evident than in his treatment of what 
has always and everywhere been a favourite subject for drama — the Antique. The State Theatre, 
of course, often produced plays of which the scene was laid in the ancient world (tf. Fig. i8); 
for instance, there is the Gladiator oj Ravenna, in Heltzer’s setting, which appears in the Anttua 
for 1895 ; but there is nothing really ancient about the piece — the taste of the period softened 
down its * antique’ charaaer into a drawing-room style that had lost all distinction. Only eight 
years (1903) after the Gladiator 0/ Ravenna Stanislavsky staged Jttliiu Caster in his theatre. 
The setting by V. A. Simov (Fig. 18) was starkly definite, and showed a mastery of antique 
form doubly remarkable in Russia; the scene extended across the whole width of the stage, 
its horizontal lines coming out finely; it was a scenic masterpiece, and appeared before 
Reinhardt’s settings of CEdipus and Lysistrata. Katchalov’s name has been associated with 
the production of Julius Casar from his masterly atting in the chief part, but the main interest 
lies in the greatness with which the whole production was planned. 

From this time onward followed a series of great productions, like successive monuments. 
Gore ot uma (Griboiedov),‘ L’Oiseau Bleu, and Ibsen’s Brand (1906); the choice of these pieces 
is bold, modem, and made from a thoroughly artistic standpoint. If we glance for a moment at 
that standard piece of the Russian theatre, Gogol’s Government Inspector (1908), we can recog- 
nize a genial humour that brings out all the weak points of the phase of life that is caricatured; 
but in the well-known crowded final scene (Fig. Z9) there is a hint of symbolical treatment. 


^ This work wti the subject of the first greet book of s production (es wes done kter with Vsehtengov's production of 
Tersekb/)— bfernirovitch-E)tricheriko. Cort ot uma, v poslamolu moskmtskafp Kbudothistvmmoffs toatra (Steie edition. Moscow. 19SJ). 

^ lest of Griboiedov’s pky. the cntic hes given s history of its origin, end e study of the production. This idee of msking 
e msster-production the occasion for an edition of a play is not absohitely new; it was followed by Max Reinhardt in his Cksna of 
tht Gorman Tboatro, with the difierence that in Reinhardt's editions only illustrations were included, while the Russian book gives 
the whole plan of the production. What a help it would be to us if the mattcr productions of the German stage, such as. for instance, 
the part of Faust, produced by Schleniher. Thimig. and Max Reinhardt, had given rise to such a f ublkationt The book of 

Caro at axM. whidi an analysis of Stanislavsky's method of producing a piece, is also most valuable for the scenic 

designs by *M. Dobujinsky. The cooperaoon of literary and pictorial art in the staging of a piece is clearly shown (Fig. 16). 
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such as was brought out mote fully in the latest version of the play, of which we shall speak 
later. 

In 1909 we have Andtdev’s Anathtma, staged altogether in the cold but attractive style of 
modem English art (Fig. 27). In 19x0 comes Turgeniev^s A Month in the Cemtry^ with as 
profound an insight into the environment of the play as was shown in the case of Gogol’s 
comedy. In the same year came the astounding experiment of The Brothers Karamaa^w (which 
almost worked a revolution on the German stage after the War), and a Hamht far in advance 
of the time in the style of the costumes and scenery — ^we must remember how the piece was 
played only a few years before at the G>urt Theatre—in 1911 we have The Living Corpse^ 
Moline {Le Malade Imaffnaire), and Ibsen (Peer Gynt). Later on come Goldoni, a new 
Dostoievsky experiment (Nikolai Stavroffn), and mote recently Tolstoy’s Tsar Feodor. 

We can realiae from this varied repertory, where Moli&ce comes next to Ibsen’s Peer Gjnt, 
the wide mnge of Stanislavsky’s theatre—it seeks to include the whole of dfamatir literature, 
yet its main impulse is Russian. To both these aims Stanislavsky has always remained true, 
and it is this balance between Russian and foreign drama that has given his theatre such 
importance in the eyes of Europe— nay, of the whole world. These two aims could only be 
attained by new methods— by his system of Studios, and by touring rr>mpani f s 

The system of Studios is, in its origin, nothing more than an attempt to ensure that a piece 
shall never be performed till it has been properly rehearsed. In the German theatre this is 
an ideal never to be attained; and the history of the German stage in recent years has proved 
that the frequent changes in repertory leave far too litde time for rehearsal. The Ttnssian 
theatre has the enviable distinction of awakening a wider public interest than any Western 
stage can command; the tun of a piece is far longer,^ consequently more time rati be given 
to rehearsing its successor — and time means opportunity for work. Though the original 
conception of the stagmg of a piece is an inspiration that can be quickly translated into fact, 
its treatment from an intellectual or literary standpoint is a very difierent matter; a Pnsfiian 
theatre is a colhetive body, and all its members have to co>opetate in the rehearsals of a single 
piece, and the translation of intellectual and literary values into appropriate form rakog far 
longer, as experience shows, than the mere visual presentation of a play. 

Stanislavsky’s method is unique in the history of the theatre. He started with the concep- 
tion of a single piece or class of pieces, and developed from it the conception of a singlft 
That one piece should create a theatre for itself, should be sufficient to keep that alive, 

and should begin and end its career there is no new idea; there is something of rhis in 
all dramatic festivals, from the Dionysia to Bayreuth, or in a touring company which per- 
forms only one play; but for a permanent modem theatre to devote itself (theoretically) to 

‘ We see fiom the lecoide of big tbettiet holding luge eudiencee, tueh u the Kunemy. otMeyedmld’eTheuie, that aa mote 
^ twone w ptod^ onsue needed in t yeu. Hence the fat ptodnedon bu elpoet the impomnee of « fatirri peribinuice. u 
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A single piece, ot, as we see in Stanislavsky’s Studio system, to classify plays according to 
theii character, and give each section its own theatre *~even its own actual stage— *is a most 
interesting innovation. 

It is gratifying to Germans to see that this method is like the production of Htmkt de- 
scribed in Goethe’s Wilbilm in its creation of the theatre out of the play— or, more 

accurately, out of the community of the actors. The development of the theatre from the play 
is mote noteworthy when the author is himself a skilled manager, as in the case of Shake- 
speare, Molide, and many author-managers of popular theatres and touring companies, such as 
Rademin, Joseph von Kutz, and others. 

Owing to the development of this system of Studios, Stanislavsky’s theatre is worth 
studying, not only in itself, but in its offshoots, regarded as separate theatres. This view 
seems justified, if we look at the four Studios (besides an Opera Studio) now in existence: 

1. A Studio for classical comedy (Shakespeare) and modem character pieces. 

2. A Studio for drama and comedy (still surviving as a separate theatre). 

3. Vachtangov’s Studio {Jtiremdot) (still running after Vachtangov’s death). 

4. A Studio for drama (still surviving as a separate theatre). 

These have continued in existence, No. 3 even after the death of its manager (Vachtangov). 
Efros,* however, docs not quite agree in considering these Studio theatres as offshoots of the 
Stanislavsky theatre, but regards them as being still merely schools of acting — ^which they 
certainly were originally, but not afterward. 

This far-reaching and ever-growing organization was not enough for Stanislavsky’s genius; 
he also established a system of touring companies. These tours, which gradually extended 
as far as America,* began three years after the conclusion of peace, and showed the Western 
nations the significance of Stanislavsky’s theatre. Each country welcomed the Russian com- 
panies for those qualities that appealed particularly to its own national ustc. In Germany, for 
instance, it was thought that the ‘naturalism’ of the nineties had revived again, though the 
later form of the critical catchword was ‘naturalistic realism.* But it seems as if the enthu- 
siastic reception of the tours in Germany was due far more to the sincere and temperamental 
performance of the Russian actors, who were new to the German public, than to any question 
of their ‘style.’ Such art had never been heard of in human memory; hence it was supposed 
to be nature — an excusable mistake; but to realize how far it fell short of the truth one 


^ Here tgtin we teem to hsTc en echo of the peit. In the eighteenth century we find the collected icpenorkf of thcttiet, aitea 
printed, ghring the telectioo of dmntric litermture performed tt t pertkukr theatre (the lateat and perhapa the finest is Schikaoeder’s 
Libsmry, in the Ca/a/(yr 9 f ibt Tkmiritml CMfhm m tbt JJbrmy mt Vimmt, vol. i (Vienna, 1927)). In this case, howerer, the 

tbeatse h with Iheiatufc genefaUy, while the Russian method aims rather at glTing a complete r ende rin g of an 

indieidual paeoe. 

* Op» iit,, p. 995, etc. The author agrees with os in icyecttng the catchword of a *systeiii.* 

* We nwy also mcotioo that the iuisian phtyets someti m es found a more or leas p e r m an e n t home abroad, at Peris, under 
Piteder’s management, and at Ptague. 
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would have to go to Russia and see Stanislavsky’s methods of tehearsal, the way in which 
he his actots work together, the elaborate care which he took to get every speech, every 
syllable, absolutely right. The error of the German critics is a proof of the little attention 
generally given to ‘style’ in acting. 

In ‘style’ we may say that Stanislavsky resembles Brahm rather than Reinhardt; but we can 
hardly speak of any single definite style when discussing a theatre so varied in its activities, 
and the source of so many other theatres— the Studios.* 

We have spoken of Stanislavskjr's work in eUcitiag all the harmonies of a language so full 
of character and so musical as the Russian; but this is only one side of a manager’s task— he 
has to appeal to the eye as well as to the ear; we must now discuss the question of scenery and 
stage-setting, a topic pn which too little stress has been laid in all the manifold criticisms of 
Stanislavsky’s theatre. It seems to us that here we have our best chance of solving the problem 
of his ‘style.’ All great reformers of the theatre have sought for the scenic artist fitted to col- 
laborate with them; some, like Richard Wagner, sought without success; others, like Mahler 
and Max Reinhardt (with Alfred Roller), were more fortunate. Stanislavsky, too, looked around 
for a colleague to supplement his own art — ^he found him in another great reformer of the 
modem stage, Edward Gordon Craig — a fact wliich alone should be enough to dispel the 
widespread impression that his is a ‘naturalistic’ theatre. Besides Craig and the older V. A. Simov 
(in BrafiJ and /u/m Casar), two other artists, now at the height of their profession, Benois and 
Dobujinsky, have worked for Stanislavsky’s theatre; these seem to us to summarize and dis- 
play its style mote clearly than could be done by any discussion. 

The art of M. Dobujinsky (Figs, jy, 68, etc.) is as far removed from French Impressionism 
as Stanislavsky himself is from Brahm. Dobujinsky sees the stage and its business with a 
quiet, impartial eye — ^from him we need expect no sensational shadows, no startling lights; the 
painter’s aim is to harmonize persons and things, walls and hangings, as subtly and faultlessly 
as the producer brings out and combines the effect of the dialogue. And yet, without any 
striving for effect, the objects that the painter visualizes so quietly and dispassionately — ^we might 
even say realistically — ^take on a significance far beyond what they represent, when seen on 
the stage. This is Dobujinsky’s finest achievement, as it is also Stanislavsky’s. For instance, the 
masquerade in Tht Quern of Spades becomes a Dance of Death, in which arches and columns, all 
the architecture of the scene, seem to droop over the delirious groups of dancers, like funeral 
banners. In Die RSuber Franz Moor stalks along a gallery (Fig. 74) where the reflections in 
the polished floor give an effect as if the solid ground had failed beneath his feet — an illusion 


^ The genexal impression of t performance at Stanislavsky’s theatre is one of remarkably harmonious dialogue, without the exag- 
gerated pathos common in the Russian theatre; there is an extremely subtle alternation of action and repose, even in mstmbk scenes; 
of all the Russian theatres, this one is most akin to our own. We refer especially to the latest production of Tbi Tim rf tbt Tmhm 
(Bulgakov), played with great eficct by the younger actors (Fig. 52), The piece treats of the &te of a fiunily of White Guards (the 
Tsarist party in the Revolution), and shows sympathy for that party, diough it would be too much to call the play Counter- 
Revolutionary. The dialogue is good, and emphasized by the striking personality of the actors. 
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that suggests the grisly thought of swinging on the gallows. And the quiet blue and green 
room in A Month in the Country^ is pleasant yet enervating, a solitude that weighs on the 
heart-full of peaceful charm, yet with a sense of brooding fate. 

Anyone who studies these pictures carefully will realize one of the greatest achievements 
of the Russian theatre, the discovery of stage symbolism. This symbolism is of no fixed type, 
such as we unfortunately sometimes meet in the German theatre; it is new bom with each 
play. Symbolism is inseparable from the theatre; the ermine robe of the player makes him a 
king, and the ragged coat a beggar. In our study of the Russian theatre we shall discuss the 
different forms taken by symbolism, from the symbolic form and colour of the icon right 
down to the symbolic movement of Maycrhold's scenery. We shall sec that the manifold 
catchwords that critics arc so fond of applying to the Russian theatre, Realism, Constructivism, 
Bio-mechanism, and the rest, arc generally superfluous; the fundamental facts arc far simpler. 

The same conclusion can be drawn from the work of the other painter, originally asso- 
ciated with Stanislavsky, but destined, unfortunately, to do his best work for the Grand 
Opera at Paris — we mean Alexandre Benois.* Just as Stanislavsky moulded the characters in 
The Brothers Karamas^ov into living, unforgettable persons — incurring the unjust charge of 
‘realism* — so Benois secs to the very heart of the figures that he sketches. He analyses forehead 
and eyes,nose and hand, even coat and trousers, down to the least fold or frill of a costumc(Figs.6i, 
69, etc.). But he can also analyse the world of colour; he is the finest colourist that the Russian 
theatre — or perhaps any theatre — has ever prcnluccd. Let us consider the wtindcrful colour effect 
in La Dame aux Camilias (Fig. 70, etc.) — those reflections in the floor and the walls, the light 
coming in at the window and contrasting with that of the lam|T — let us appreciate the illimit- 
able emptiness that is mirrored in the parquet floor of the Ijoarding-housc in The Idiot (Fig. 67). 
Or, again, let us look at the complete realization of the wintry light in the V'orest Prison, the 
dusty, turbulent atmosphere of the Club des Cordeliers (Fig. 64), and we shall own that there 
is absolutely nothing on the German stage to match this infinitely subtle world of colour. 
Anyone who likes may call this art ‘Impressionism,’ but he must not forget that it is art for the 
theatre; the colder light here, the warmer light there, arc not put in merely for the sake of 
the piaure, but for the sake of some action, some destiny that is fulfilling itself in and through 
these effects. We can hardly go wrong in regarding this ‘relative symbolism,’ arising naturally 
from speech, gesture, and colour, and yet expressing all the heights and depths of human 
destiny, as one of the main foundations of Stanislavsky’s art. 

I Vuioui fonns of thii dnign ate m the poMCMion of the 1’reuakov Gallery at Moarrrw, the National Library at Vienna, and the 
wife of the painter (Fig. 73). 

• For a fine deaenpoon of tbit artiat’a work for the Ruatian aiagc tec Sianialaviky, op. t$t., p. 351, etc. For Dobujinaky aec 
P- 545- 



Chapter VII 

THE BALLET 

B y his connection with Benois,^ Stanislavsky’s art is linked with another group which may be 
described as the greatest of all, both from the width of its range, and from the fact that 
of all the phases and movements of the Russian theatre it has enjoyed the greatest popularity. 
Here again we have to consider a widespread movement, a message from Russia to the 
European world, that has met with a unanimous welcome which cannot be questioned — ^we 
refer to the Russian Ballet, which has a clear right to the central position in our work, for 
its influence radiates in all directions, touching classical tragedy on the one hand and the 
vatvety stage on the other. It is not easy to over-estimate the artistic importance of a form 
that has survived a\\ other experiments of the earlier Russian theatre. We have already 
mentioned how charmingly the Ballet stands out from the uninspiring and obsolete traditions 
of the Imperial Theatre; but it would have succumbed to the torpor that threatens the great 
and famous ballet companies of Europe at present, had not its exodus to France at the beginning 
of the present century brought it into touch with a phase of art then in the full vigour of 
growth, the art of French Impressionism. At the same time it pleased fortune to endow the 
Russian Ballet with a whole series of fine executive artists; names like Nijinsky and Fokin, 
Pavlova, Karsavina, Ida Rubinstein, stand out from the ruck of mere dancers — they are 
great artistic personalities; and, to crown all, the art of the ballet attracted a painter of 
genius, in whose eye drama translated itself into dance, and dance into the bright colours 
of living sketches. This painter, before whose magic world we stand amazed, unable to 
grasp it, was L6on Bakst. 


LEON BAKST AND HIS SYMBOLISM 

There is no other artist of the Russian school about whom we know so much as about 
Leon Bakst.® He is dead, and his wonderful career, with the record of his creative work, ever 


^ In the Russian theatre. 

* Sec the programmes of the ChAtelct Theatre, the centre of the Russian Ballet, which appeared in collected form, in the first 
numbers of Comoedia (an illustrated journal), and the programmes of Russian Ballets and festival performances, 1909*21. The RMssian 
Ballet in Western Europe (London, 1921) dealt with the same period. A, Svetlovas work, L# Bd/Zitr in collaboration with 

Bakst, published at Paris, 1912, gives the best account of the work of the company as a whole, and of the individual artists. Then 
began a scries of monographs, all with generally successful reproductions of pictures — ^Andr6 Levinson, Bakst, the Story of the Artist* s 
IJfe (London, 1925), and before this, though less detailed, A. Alexandre, UArt dkoratif de Uon Bakst. Bakst*8 posthumous 
works were edited by L. R6au, D. Roche, V. Svetlov, and A. Tessier: Unpedtiisbed Works of Bakst (New York, 1927). Part of the 
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xenewing itself like a force of Nature, ever conjuring up newer and more marvellous forms, 
now lies before us complete and finished; the whole of Bakst’s work has been reproduced* 
and his genius is constantly being discussed in fresh monographs. We ourselves in another 
work^ have unhesitatingly placed Bakst by the side of the greatest costmne designers of all 
times, such as Bumacini, or Bertoli — he is the most brilliant exponent of the great revival in 
the art of costume in our day. Besides his eminence in this respect, we must consider his 
place in the history of the stage, which is no small one in the case of such an artist. Bakst 
stands out from the other French Impressionists with the independence of genius. No doubt 
his delicate fantasy of tint, his ardour in reflecting the world in colour, would have been im- 
possible without Manet and Renoir, and especially without C6zannc; much the same may be 
said, in another field of art, of the development of Derain and Matisse, and especially of Pi- 
casso. But Bakst’s unique greatness lies in the fact that he chose to be a theatrical artist, a 
designer of costume, neither more nor less; he was true to his vocation as a painter, but he 
specialized in his art, and, even within his self-imposed limitations, achieved an overwhelming 
success.* The theatre repaid this devotion by inspiring him with its own values, and helping 
his work to ripen to its supreme perfection. The stage as Bakst secs it is an open, deep, 
pictured space, sufficiently ample to hold the magic world of the ballet. We sec the specifically 
theatrical quality of the master when we compare him with two others to whom he is akin. 
To A. Golovin, the older of the t«'o, the stage is an Impressionist picture (Fig. 49, etc.); it has 
not yet acquired the quality of space; to K. Korovin, the younger, though he is one of the 
greatest masters of subtle impressionistic stage effects, the stage is subordinate to the picture, 
robbed of all solidity, reduced to an exhibition of the painter’s art (Fig. 75, etc.). But with 
Bakst we never forget the theatre. He unfolds an enchanted world of light, vistas of shining 
pillars, the depths of the Indian jungle, twilight backgrounds, a visionary glimmer of silk, 
gold, flowers, and jewels — but all these things belong to the theatre, and have their share in 
the piece. Nowhere do we sec sccnciy for the sake of scenery, as on the stage of the nineties — 
we feel that everything is animated by the spirit of the enchanted world before us. 

The range of Bakst’s subjects is far wider than that of the ordinary ballet. 1 lis favourite theme 
is the Antique, for which he, soon after the nineties, found out the first and only independent 
style that the Russian theatre has ever achieved. His Apris-midi d'tm laum (Fig. 86) has all 
the poetry of ancient legend, and is as full of colour as is possible in an antique subject. Daphnis 
tt Cbloe (Fig. 87) goes back far into the pastoral world of the Golden Age; Narcissus expresses 
the weariness of Roman civilization; Cleopatra shows us the dusky tints, the brooding figures, 
of the East. But the marvellous Helene de S parte (Fig. 83) brings all Hellas before our eyes— as 
some have seen it in vision, but never before on the stage. His preference for the atmosphere 

imtetiml if uicd by C. Einitein, Lion Baksi ^Berlin. 1917). A fine cdifkxi of one of hit befC work* b A. LeWniOfi, Daigpu 
9 fLkmBsksiM**TbiSimpn|gPrmeis/*(^JOD 6 ^ 192}). 

^ Gfegor, Vitmui Semt Art (Vienn*/ 19*5). P* 

• Cf, Almocife* ep. nt.^ p. 61 , etc. 
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time, and afterward, the other great Russian theatrical artists that we have mentioned loved 
to dallf with despair, to call up sad visions. Yet — ^it is hardly believable — all these solemn 
artists have at one time or other gone in for comedy and caricature. For instance, Dobujinsky 
translated into scenery a cruel caricature of La Tratnata (Fig. 68), a series of Russian everyday 
scenes, and a fairy-tale by Andersen for performance in the theatre. Even the grave Benois’ 
costume figures sometimes reach a pitch of drollery that makes them fit for the variety stage, 
preferably in some French ebmson of the Second Empire. A genius in this kind of work, 
hitherto unknown to us, seems to be B. Shukaiev (Fig. 185, etc.), who, in addition to settings 
of Carmen^ The Queen of Spades y and Euffne One^n, has also done some very effective designs 
for the Cbame-Souris. In his work the same simplification, the same avoidance of subtle effects 
of lighting, the same compression of the scenery into heavier, harder but more expressive 
forms, are turned to comic, or preferably grotesque, uses. This is the case even when serious 
Russian subjects have to be treated, as in the Le^nde (Fig. 45), or when the romantic aspect 
of Nature passes into tragic gloom, as in the scene of The King called for his Drummer. 

This art of designing a single scene as the frame for a short song of a few catching verses, 
instead of an elaborate dramatic setting, is exemplified in the unique cabaret company of the 
Oiseau Bleu, foimded by an entertainer of real genius, remarkable for his genial humour and 
polyglot wit — ^N. Yushny. The Oiseau Bleu is a post-War institution; it is the most popular 
of them ail, and has made Europe acquainted with some, at least, of the qualities of the 
Russian theatre; it has met with no opposition, for it has never pretended to be more 
than it is, a delightful entertainment, absolutely inoffensive; and it has had the remarkable 
good fortune to secure the exclusive services of excellent artists. It is the transition period 
from Bakst to the present day, embodied in permanent form; it has a love for dressing 
its amusing scenes in ‘period’ — ^rococo, or the Petersburg ‘Empire.’ Its method of repre- 
sentation is Impressionism, often intentionally childish; sandwiched between fine scenic in- 
spirations in the light vein of grotesque and caricature, we find innocent puerilities, talking 
heads, or other objects coming out of painted bodies, corks and cushions that come to life. 
This cabaret company has toured with no fewer than seventy-one of these ‘turns,’ through 
numberless cities, and has won enthusiastic praise from coimoisseurs. This is largely due to 
the way in which this Cabaret Theatre intentionally and skilfully keeps itself apart from all 
other theatres, but in part, also, to its rather sentimental insistence on its Russian origin. 

Perhaps its success is due least of all to the feature that chiefly interests us here, the extra- 
ordinary skill and versatile talents of its scenic artists. Of these Khudiakov^ represents the 
national element, Tchelishev the international and historical style (Fig. 184), Poshedaiev the 
fantastic and legendary spirit (Fig. 91). All these designers have a quality that consciously 


^ He is the originator of the Vol^ Boatmen^ the sketch which, in conjunction with the song which Chaliapin contrives to make 
so tragic, captured all Europe. It is a version of a picture by Repin, but the first conception of the theme by Makovsky, used by the 
Oi/iMf R/mt, is published here for the first time (Fig, 187). 
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goes back to the primitive traditions of their race. But this quality is fstt mote evident in 
M. Urvanzov, one of the most imaginative young artists that the Russian theatre has ever 
produced. His range of fancy almost reminds us of Bakst; sometimes a prodigal, it strays 
through enchanted forests, or among the domes of Nijny-Novgotod; sometimes it sternly 
summons all its powers to shape an austere symbolical stage-setting from the sombre colours 
and gold ground of the icon (Fig. 189). 

Besides possessing these remarkable artists, who, we hope, will not always be bound down 
to a minor theatre, the Oiseau Bleu company has contrived to assimilate foreign elements so 
as almost to make them Russian. It is a pleasant task to try to distinguish the Russian and 
German elements of Ernest Stern’s design in Fig. i8a. 



Chapter VIII 

THE IMPULSE TOWARD THE THEATRE 

T his power of assimilating foreign elements shows what strides the Russian theatre had 
made toward internationalism with these minor but widely spread ramifications. Their 
appearance abroad was, in a sense, the counterpart of the former foreign theatrical tours in 
Russia, except for the fact that the activity of the Russian Ballet and the Oiseau Bleu was 
comprised within the first quarter of the present century, and more especially within the event- 
ful years after the War, when the taste for anything Russian was so much keener. But even in 
that short period the Russian reaction against foreign influence, which had persisted during 
the whole nineteenth century, was bound to revive; the brilliant Impressionism of Bakst was 
sure to arouse opposition. It was felt that a limit must be set in Russia to this inordinate 
delight in visible form, this magic of tone, this deluge of ballet. And here we must touch 
on a principle that, in our Preface, we professed to leave outside the scope of our survey — ^we 
mean the complete change in social conditions, which makes the Russian theatre at home a 
very different conception from the Russian theatre abroad. The theatre means far more in 
Russia than in any other country of the world, because it embraces a far greater, if not the great- 
est, part of the whole intellectual life of the nation. The theatre in Russia, since 1917, has meant 
the escape from the actual world into the world of fancy, a sort of compensation for so many 
losses — ^religion, private life, love as an individual passion, all sorts of personal experiences, 
engulfed by the tyranny of Collectivism. Under this pressure all the unsatisfied feelings of 
life take refuge in the theatre, and that is a reason — ^but not the only one — ^for the enormous 
influence of the theatre on Russia of to-day. The intoxicating power of living free in the world 
of fancy lures thousands every evening into the theatre, after they have plodded through a day of 
collective life. This may be called the negative influence that has shaped the life of the modem 
Russian theatre. But there is also a positive influence. Collective ideas can nowhere be so fully 
proclaimed as on the stage; the desired effect of a sudden explosive revolution in thought can 
nowhere be so readily presented as in the stage world, freed, as it is, from the laws of real life. 
The fortunate combination of these two forces, the negative need for a safety-valve, and the 
positive desire for propaganda, was bound, theoretically and practically, to cause the extraordinary 
growth of the Russian theatre of to-day. The longing speedily to attain a new type of life, as far 
as possible away from tradition, from history, from the society of yesterday — ^where can this be 
more readily satisfied than in the theatre? Only on the film, perhaps, which is free from the 
physical limitations of the older art. When the film-producer Eisenstein once declared, “What 
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is the Gtail to us- — ^just a bit of Spanish pottcryl” we can heat in his speech, beneath the 
puerile claim to ignore a thousand years of the past, an expression of that desire to find out 
new motives, new materials, new symbols, which makes Russian thought of to-day interesting 
alike to friend and foe. 

So we come back again into the field of our philosophical inquiry. Where could it be easier 
to abridge the long and laborious toad to the discovery of new theatrical symbols than in the 
country which in a moment had shaken off all trammels in the attempt to attain a new type of 
humanity ? The example of the Russian Ballet shows us into what varied forms the historical 
development of a movement can gradually branch out, without really altering its fundamental 
principles; it is one of the most interesting achievements of the modem Russian theatre to have 
shown how this slow process can be compressed into ten or at most twenty years. 

We should remember that pictorial art has also gone through the same experience in the tush 
of new thoughts and feelings.^ The whole creative work of Kandinsky, the oldest and most 
mature artist of the present day, presents a similar analysis, in the higher sphere of pure art.* 
Kandinsky’s earlier works show no trace of the new movement; they are, like his woodcuts, 
strongly marked by the national Russian character that we recognize in the theatre. But this 
artist is a sheer radical; the new sense of artistic values meant, for him, so complete a deliver- 
ance from rules that only the simplest elements of his art, like the first letters and syllables of 
a poem, were left. In his present method the elements of painting, spots of colour, circles, 
lines, are put together and thrown on the paper as an impromptu (Fig. 301), often with a very 
delicate colour effect — ^no chance impression, as an observer can see even from a distance, 
but always controlled by an irmer necessity. 

It is as useless to argue over this form of art, as over a few bars by Scriabin or Ravel. Either 
a real form, an effective symbol, has been discovered, which impresses the beholder with the 
same force as the music does the hearer, or picture and music are alike futile. All that we need 
note in this connection is the swift and radical change in art and music, which, as we shall 
show, had an exact parallel in the theatre. Fortunately, the vehemence of the change did not 
obscure the course of its development; there was no passionate renunciation of art, as a whole, 
and we shall find it possible to follow out the phases of the new movement. 


THE ‘EMANQPATED’ THEATRE 

Alexander Tairov deserves the credit of having been the first to fed the necessity of re- 
creating the theatre from its very foundations. He expressed this view in literary form,* and 

» As to Russia, the best suirey is in C. Einstein’s, The Art of tht Twmtittb Cmtmj (Berlin, 1926), pp. 160 tt ttq. 

• H, Zehdet, WastUi Km£tttky (baMd on his autobiography) (Dresden, 1926). 

• A.TaIrov, Tht EmamipattdTbntrt (Potsdam, 1925; new edition 1927). The book— a lively controversy with Mayerhold— is by 
&t the best known work on the modem Russian theatre. We may also mention three works, which, up to the present, have given the 
most comptebensive studies of the modem Russian theatre; Alexandre Baksby, ThtPatb of ibt MoikrnRiunm Staff (faadaR, 1916), 
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flian far motc fully in a noble sedes of stage-settings in his Kamecny Theatre that g'ive the 
of a continuous development. He has not shakra off all relations with Western 
Europe, which is fortunate from our point of view, since he was the first to transmit the im- 
pression of the ‘New’ Russian theatre to Europe by means of touring companies; we cannot 
but admire his strength of purpose in thus quietly presenting his new methods to the world 
for comparison with the old, without making the least concession to foreign ideas. This in- 
dividuality makes Tairov’s theatre, even when compared with Stanislavsk/s great model, the 
one that — at least in its inception— ofiers the most perfect example for study. Let us now in- 
quire how far Tairov imitated Kandinsky’s artistic radicalism, or how far his principles, and 
the material with which he worked, are responsible for his choice of other methods and odier 
aims. 

Tairov’s central idea is the return to the main, primary elements of the art of acting. The 
actor produces an efiect on his audience, not only by speech and gesture, but by his entire 
personality; consequendy he ought not to be set in a scene, a setting with wings and back- 
cloth, in which he has his own litde allotted space; he needs the whole stage, in all its height 
and depth. This consideration has led Tairov to rediscover the three-dimensional stage, 
following a tendency that had been general over Europe for some ten years.^ He treats the 
stage as one complete space, doing away with all conventional ornaments or stage devices, 
such as wings and backcloths, and breaking the flat stage floor up into a set of different levels, 
rising like a flight of stairs to the roof; and he wants — a most interesting point — a return to 
a conventional style of speech and acting, after the ‘natural’ elocution of the naturalistic theatre.* 

We notice here that he calls for no disintegration of the theatre, but, on the contrary, for 
a better, closer, union of its elements. His elaborately exact system of rehearsals proved that the 
tide of his famous book was a paradox — ^the actor is far more ‘enslaved’ than on a stage of 
the old type, when he finds himself in a scene, every detail of which is framed for that parti- 
cular play — so that he is required to look striedy to every step, in order to bring out the proper 
effect of the scene and his own action. Look at our Fig. 219, a sketch for the Mmbont of Venice 
by Alexandra Exter, an artist closely connected with Tairov’s theatre from the start. It is a stage- 
setting formed of Venetian motives — bridges, stairs, mooting-piles, water, stone, air, lamps, 
or moons — ^but these motives are not arranged in the usual ‘natural’ way. The combination 

which works out ably the fundamental types of the Russian theatre; O.M. Saylet, The RmsUm Thiatn (London, 1915); and H, Gtfter, 
The New Theatre aet^ Cinema of Soviet Russia (London, 1924) ; the last work is remarkable for giving numerous dates of performance of 
plays, which, in the absence of regular programmes, are most valuable. With the main theme of the book, that the Russian theatre 
is the odspring of the Revolution, we cannot, of course, agree; Carter leaves out of consideration the whole period of preparation 
down to 1917, which we regard as indispensable to an understanding of the history of the theatre; he has altered his views, however, 
in his excellent book. The New Spirit in the European Theatre (London, 1925). 

^ Those who think these changes in the treatment of the Russian stage too violent and sudden should remember that about the 
beginning of the present century the form of the stage had been materially altered by the so-caUed * relief’ settings and the revival of 
the Shakespearean stage in Germany. Since then there has been a persistent effort to revive the three-dimensional stage. See Gregor, 
Viennese Seems Art, voL i, pp. 122 et seq, 

* Tairov, first edition, p. 55. 
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is absolutely new, yet gives the conception of Venice completely; less sttiking an im- 
ptomptu of Kandinsky’s, the design is more intelligible. TamirUy the IjtU-plajftry a piece in 
the ancient style, for which Exter had previously designed the scenery (Fig. 19a), is ainupler 
and more comprehensible. A short flight of stairs stretching across the whole width of the 
stage provides for a difference in level, while Cyclopean ruins, and pylons of ra pering pyramid 
shape succeed perfectly in giving an impression of antiquity. This setting, in which the lute- 
player makes the dead stone live, is most striking. Salomi gave rise to a setting more in die 
spirit of the Merchant of Venice scenery, from which we can gather more readily the principles 
of the new style (Fig. 22a). The stage is irregular; it goes up stairwise, then stretches level on 
the left to the well that is Jochanaan’s dungeon, on the right to the Tetrarch’s seat. It is closed 
in on one side by red columns, on the other by black hangings — ^we notice the obvious at- 
tempt at symbolism — and the background is blue, shot across by jagged white streaks, like 
flashes of lightning. The significant arrangement of the scenery, and the skilful varying of the 
stage levels add greatly to the impression of space. In this scene, however, the performers 
were set as in a picture, quite in the old manner, as our Fig. 194 shows. But a further con- 
siderable step toward spatial effect in the theatre is shown in the perfectly ’open’ design by 
Madame Exter, reproduced here in the original colours (“Constructivist Setting for a Tragedy,” 
Fig. 218). The scene breaks away from all tradition; its colouring is a harmony in black 
and red — and we have only to imagine it filled with a procession of actors to be sure of 
its striking effect. Unlike the sketch for the Merchant of Vemce, and in out opinion more suc- 
cessful, is Romeo and ftdiety by the same artist; here the stage forms are all free, without re- 
calling any known associations. The prologue, splendidly staged, with a continual passing of 
figures, is played on a stage broken up into short flights of steps; the balcony scene is played on 
a built-up scene, like a carved casket; as with the scenery in the ancient icons, it is unlike any- 
thing actual.^ 

A. Vesnin, another artist closely connected with Tairov’s Kamerny Theatre, seems to us 
to have rqlr«-n an o t h er great step toward the desired spatial effect of the theatre. His PUdre 
scene is built up of simple inclined planes (Fig. 202, etc.); even stairs are not employed, so as 
not to pfamp the space by the mechanical succession of steps. It is surprising, especially with 
the help of the lighting, to notice how much the scenery gains in spatial effect by this treatment 
of coloured planes — between several blue patches one of bright yellow is suddenly introduced, 
and so on— although this is only the old peepshow trick; the finely designed costumes, with 
their hard, flat folds, exactly suit the scene. 

Vesnin and Tairov then staged Chesterton’s wild satire. The Man who was Thursday, and 
used for it a regular scaffolding (Fig. 207), which, reversing Eater’s method, was employed 

* The sketch fot OtbUh, by the attist (Fig. 195), do« not seem «o us so successful, for hetc the motives employed em more 
ambiguous, and do not allow us to be sure of their meaning. Characteristic of A. Eater's artistic development is the difference be- 
tween the sketches shown in Figs. 192 and 194, made ten yean apart. Fig. 196 shows the extreme point to which it is possible to go in 
•tigifig a piece ongifially limiteci by its style and history. 
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fot humotous effect. Lifb came up, an illuminated sign helped to turn part of the scene into 
a bar; the effect of this open-air theatre set on an ordinary stage was perfect. 

With the assistance of Ferdinandov and his scenery for Adrierm Ltcowrenr (Fig. 210), 
Talrov went in for ^period’ plays; with Yakulov, one of the most brilliant artists of the 
Moscow theatre of to-day (Fig. 216, etc.), he turned his attention to light opera. This new 
phase may seem surprising, but is not really so; it was a natural counterpart of the ‘pathetic’ 
solemn style that the new method required for serious drama. When every movement of the 
actor had to be exacdy prescribed, in order to take the right position on the varying levels of 
the stage — a few inches’ difference might ‘queer’ the business of the others — a broad, pathetic, 
dignified style of acting was necessary to disguise the real lack of freedom in the ‘Emancipated 
Theatre.’ As a natural consequence of this, from the sublime to the ridiculous was but 
a step; the extraordinary precision of the stage management made it possible, in the case of 
one of the old comic operas, in which Talrov delighted, to translate the finest shades of music 
into movement and comic gesture and make the ‘pathetic’ actors into comedians. By this 
method really masterly productions were given of a light opera, carefully thought out, and 
raised to the level of a caricature of life in general. Such was Giroflf Giroflti^ and, later, Lecocq’s 
Le Jour et la Ntdt (Fig. 209). The pathetic style was employed in O’Neill’s Dtsire under the ElmSy 
a striking drama of passion, made doubly interesting on a stage on which spatial analysis was 
developed into a kind of synchronism. The whole of the house, in which the action took 
place, was erected on the stage, so that while a scene was still in progress, one could see the 
characters of the next scene coming in; the effects of the second scene could be seen while the 
action of the third was passing, and so on.^ Talrov has also included ancient classical drama 
in his ripertoirey presenting Werfel’s Trojan Women. 

From die theoretical point of view we cannot deny that Talrov’s theatre has sought for 
a new form of the stage, and has, in fact, found it; by dispensing with the old proportions, 
and abandoning all traditional devices, he has done everything that is possible to bring out 
spatial values. If we consider Fig. 212 we shall realize how scenery can be made to give the 
effect of space, we might say, of solidity. All that in other methods of staging was given by 
graphic symbolism, the symbolism of the picture, is replaced in this case by spatial symbolism. 
Instead of wings and backcloths, instead of the flats and arches of the old system, we have 
permanent sections of scenery, coloured or lit, curved or plane surfaces, symbolizing space. 
This effea is enhanced in an extraordinary degree by the skilful lighting — ^the best on the 
Russian stage. Tairov’s solution of the problem undoubtedly offers a new method, worthy of 
our investigation. 

It is not surprising that scenic art should have developed in this direction. We must re- 
member that nearly all the older types of the theatre, down to the eighteenth century, and, chief 

^ This experiment is akin to the simultaneous thcatte of the Middle Ages, in which, on separate patts of the stage, simultaneous 
and independent scenes might be going on at once. This has been tried lately in the German theatre by Piscator. 
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of all, the Shakespeateaa theatre, have aimed at spatial symbolism. This was generally on a 
modest scale, contenting itself with a recurrent division either into upper and lower stages, 
or into front and back stages. All the typical forms of the earlier baroque age, Serlio’s and later 
on Rasser’s and Lettner’s stages, are solutions of the space problem, in which permanent 
sections of the stage represented permanent spatial values. Again, Shakespeare’s upper stage 
represents all possible elevations (balconies, windows, perhaps even hills); the back of the 
stage represented all possible recesses (the inside of a tent, alcoves for a throne or a bed), and 
so on. If we trace this method further back it becomes so primitive that space is suggested 
merely by doors on which names were written, denoting the houses of the various characters 
(as in the plays of Terence). The difference between Tairov’s stage and these earlier methods 
lies in the fact that the modern form of stage promises to find a new solution for every variety 
of scenic setting,^ while the older type remained the same for all. 

^ Of course this promise is illusory. As long as the stage occupies the space of a cube or parallelopjped, from which one face is 
removed, every point in it has its settled spatial value, corresponding to its position within the whole figure ; ‘ up centre * will thus be 
always more efiectivc than ‘off left,* and so on. It is quite intelligible that the movement for greater effect in the theatre attacks the 
traditional form of the stage, and would wish to increase its spatial values, that is, free it from its limits of space. By taking away the 
side walls the stage space, which was confined within rectangular limits, becomes free, or only bounded by rear walls. Thus the 
sense of space is increased from one open side to three (sec later our remarks on Mayerhold), but this apparent increase in the means 
of representation involves difficulties in bringing out the literary side of the theatre. These difficulties are increased by a stage that is 
free on all sides, a so-called open-air theatre. The limitations of the open-air theatre, as shown by theory and experience, arc treated 
by the author of this work in his Monuments of the Theatre ^ ii (Munich, 1924), “ Introduction.” 



Chapter IX 

THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SPATIAL SYMBOLISM: 

THE ARCHITECTURAL STAGE 

A MOST interesting proof of the truth of this comparison between new and old is afforded 
by the later work of Tairov’s own scenic artists, especially when dealing with lofty themes. 
We see them then, of their own accord, going back in a surprising fashion to the methods of 
the baroq$u theatre, just as the primitive devices of the sixteenth century gave way eventually 
to the deep stage of the baroque opera, and of the Jesuit Theatre. So the Riern^i setting, by that 
fine artist Yakulov (Fig. 295, also 269 and 274), is nothing else than an architectural design 
of Piranesi, translated from a drawing in perspective into the modem style of flat surfaces.^ 
In the sketches for the (Edipus Rex we find ourselves in a later period of stage architecture, 
about 1850. This method is most interesting when studied in Rabinovitch’s fine sketches. 
From mere suggestion of flat surfaces {Truth is Good, but iMck is Better, also The Government 
Inspector, Figs. 320, 288) we come to fragmentary pieces of architecture {Lysistrata, Art 
Theatre, Fig. 5x9), and from thence to big built-up architectural scenes, which cannot dis- 
guise their likeness to the baroque theatre, and the deep stage with its long avenues running 
right back {Aslitta, Film Scene, Fig. 290).* 

In this almost incredible way the Russian theatre blossomed out into grand architectural 
scenes, quite in the style of the eighteenth century, except that the latter employed painted 
views of architectural details, while the former built them up in solid form; but the system of 
space-symbolism, expressing itself in a semblance of architecture, is identical in both. A good 
example is Fedorovsky’s Lohengrin (Fig. 287), which, to one who is familiar with scenic archi- 
tecture on the grand scale, is not so strange as it might seem at a first glance, or his Carmen 
(Fig. 286), br illian tly successful, and stiU nearer to the old style of operatic scenery. Then there 
is Amosov’s Julius Casar, an attempt to use the big built-up scaffolding of Exter and Vesnin 
for serious ends (Fig. 280); and, above all, important stage-settings, with an exuberance of 
detail, like Fomina’s Faust and Galilei (Figs. 294, 284, also 223). Samoshevadov’s Mysteria- 
Bouffes too (Fig. 278), an attempt to combine a circular stage with one that goes up in steps, 

^ This is a xepetition of the method of the baroque theatxe, elaborating architectural details, stairs, bridges, pillars, passages, till the 
whole stage is covered with them, in order to bring out the spatial value of every point. 

* Even the three entrances of the baroque theatre came in again, with the long avenues leading from them, as £rst introduced in 
Palladio’s stage, and then adopted during the seventeenth century. This persistence of architectural motives in scenery — a compul- 
sory consequence, as theory and experience prove, of the architecture of the stage itself— soon made itself felt in the Russian theatre, 
all the more because Russian stage architecture is really built up, while the architecture of the baroque stage, though obvious enough, 
was merely painted on wings and backcloth, and came under the laws of painting. 

II8 
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shows the same tendency . The same difficulties that stood in the way of Tairov’s ‘ pathetic * style, 
which eventually becomes a weariness, appear also in the case of his ‘symbolic’ stage; the 
separate sections to which a symbolic meaning is attached become too prominent and com- 
mand too much attention, just as in the baroque theatre the superabundance of architectural 
effects threatened to swamp the dramatic interest of the play. 


SIMPLIFICATION (REACTION) IN SPACE-SYMBOLISM: 

E. VACHTANGOV 

Even on the Russian stage the need for a simpler means of expression made itself felt at 
times. It seems as if the examples of the simple and lofty artistic style, which was an invariable 
characteristic of ancient painting, were always bound to come to the front again. Here we may 
refer particularly to Tairov’s setting for Ostrovsky’s The Stormy one of the most impressive 
of his productions. The piece was played on and under a simple sloping path of boards,* 
which stretched across the stage from right to left, ending on one side in a stair, on the other 
in some arches. The architectural scheme was as simple as possible, the symbolism merely in 
the germ, so to speak, but the affecting incidents of the play were brought out all the more 
forcibly. We have seen, and still see, a whole series of young artists busy working out this 
theatrical principle, sometimes on the side of space-representation, sometimes from the lite- 
rary and phonetic standpoint. Among them is one of the most thoughtful theatrical artists 
of Young Russia, M. Andreienko, who understands how to give his scenic constructions an 
impressiveness that in spite of their simpUcity — ^the scenery is made up of a few plane or rounded 
elements — ^is singularly strong. Let us consider the spirit of stern aspiration so powerfully 
expressed in Fig. 296, the heroic and pathetic effect of which can hardly be denied, and then 
contrast it with the warm, passionate feeling of the setting in Fig. 297. In both cases the 
materials used are of the slightest; the source of this surprising power lies in the sureness with 
which the material is used, the knowledge of the significance of every detail, and a wonderful 
talent for bringing that significance out on the stage. Here we hail the discovery of a new 
element, a new principle for which Kandinsky, and many of the most enthusiastic and eminent 
of the new Expressionists, had long been seeking. 

To the same category belong the simple but speaking scenes that B. Matrunin has devised 
for Eugene Oneffn (with a hint of period in this case). The Taming of the Shrew and, lastly, the 
simplest and most successful, a fresh setting of Tk Stormy in the Chaliapin Studio (Figs. 241, 245, 
295, etc.). The simplification of the means employed could hardly go farther; at the same time 
this very restraint seems to denote a profound feeling for the stage, and a devotion to it for 
its own sake which almost eludes definition. 

1 On a stage wheie the floor is constructed not of leycl surfices* but of inclined planes, entrances generally take place not on 
the level, but on a son of rising slope or *rainp.* 
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E. Vachtangov, one of the greatest of the series of great stage managers that the young 
Russian theatre has produced, was without doubt an active and enthusiastic inquirer into the 
hidden sources of theatrical effect. Plis name is linked with Stanislavsky’s Studio No. 5, and 
thus his earlier training rejected the ‘pathetic’ style of the conventional theatre for the natural 
speech and so-called ‘naturalism’ of Stanislavsky. But his early production of Tbt Spidery 
the model of which is preserved in the Moscow Theatre Museum (Fig. 309), shows clearly 
that the young stage manager aimed at producing a symbolical effect by the shortest and most 
direct way. The entire action is confined within the limits of a simple, artless symbol, a spider’s 
web, quite in the manner of the primitive sacred pictures. Vachtangov took too short a cut 
to reach the desired symbolic effect; but that his long, laborious progress was along the right 
road is shown in the later production that in a sense was his life-work, Turandot, which most 
completely satisfies the definition we have already given of the art of the Studios. Gozzi’s 
Turandot in Vachtangov’s version has not only created a theatre, it has been up to the present 
nearly the only piece in the repertory of that theatre; it has, in a tragic sense, been the work 
of his life; lastly, as we are glad to see, it has been published in a magnificent edition.^ 

Vachtangov’s piece was the first serious attempt to reconcile the young Russian theatre 
with the theatre of the past. In spite of the persistence in following new principles which is 
a part of any new movement, this revival of the past was bound to come in the long run, for 
every great school of theatrical art has attempted it. Hitherto — ^with the sole exception of 
Stanislavsky — Russian theatrical art had evaded the historical problem; history, in the greatest 
examples of Tairov’s and even Bakst’s productions, was nothing more than a pleasant memory, 
a mere ornament. Vachtangov grappled with the hardest part of the problem, for it is far 
easier to transfer the medieval atmosphere of dramas about kings, or the Renaissance style 
of classical comedies, to the modem stage than to reproduce a definite historical entity of the 
highest importance, the commtdia deW arte. 

Vachtangov, too, evidently aimed at spatial s)rmbolism. His symbol in the setting by 
Nivinsky (Fig. 314) is a slim fantastic pillar, among a set of inclined surfaces, that allow of 
varying effects on all sides, far more attractive than can be obtained on the fiat stage fioor. 
If we allow for the breaks in level we can clearly distinguish the division into front and back, 
lower and upper, stage. The latter, representing a house, a gallery, or a gateway, is visible on 
the left of the twisted pillar. 

The whole architecture of the scene has a profound ‘cellular’ character; it is like the sub- 
marine scaffolding of a coral reef, that needs to be filled with life. The effect of the lighting 
and the changing action gives a variety to the symbolic architectural setting, as does also the 
striking originality of treatment. Vachtangov traced the life of the commedia deW arte from 

its very beginning, just as he built up his ‘cellular’ scenery. The characters first enter in ordi- 



1 Princiss Turandot, Tiatralm-trofftchesht^a skaska v 5 aktm (ttagi-comedy in five acts) (Moscow, Petrogtad). Text with intto- 
duction and illustrations and music, but unfortunately without the stage>direction8 of the prompt>book. See Fig. 310, etc. 
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nary walking dtess (Fig. 3 10, etc.), and change in full sight of the audience, so diat there is 
always a glimpse of coat or gown visible under the droll Chinese robes; then they play the 
piece with all seriousness, tiU the quartette of the four comic characters, which allows the 
Russian, a natural comedian, to shine in his own special fashion. We notice the manifold over- 
lapping of the historfcal and the modem style; while the story of the play — ^without irony — 
displays the pathos of the Russian stage, the scenes and costumes are, of course, quite devoid 
of pathos; andTruf^diuo and Pantaloon — ^ironically — ^act like Russian comedians, though they 
wear the traditional dress of the Italian comedy of 1750. 

This difficult experiment, owing to the skill of the producer and the enthusiasm of his 
performers, met with complete success. It is the only case in which the modem theatre has 
succeeded, if only partially, in solving the problem of the impromptu theatre, which has 
always been its aim. The mastery of the difficult text of the play, the marking of every shade of 
expression, every step and every gesture — ^with that minute accuracy of rehearsal which we 
mentioned — is so complete that the beholder is persuaded, by an absolute but intelligible 
paradox, that what he sees is all invented on the spur of the moment {ef. p. 45). But what 
interests us most in this connection is the surprising and successful return to an old form of the 
stage, that could hardly be avoided when the greatest economy of means was to be com- 
bined with the greatest effect of stage architecture. Vachtangov’s stage is — if we disregard the 
frequent breaks in its level — the stage of Shakespeare.* We cannot fail to see a proof of the 
creative force of the new theatre in this sudden but successful return to ancient methods. 


LESSER THEATRES IN THE VACHTANGOV TRADITION 

This is the place to speak of some lesser theatres, which, like the Jewish Habima, owe 
much to the influence of Vachtangov, These theatres, also, produce their effects with an almost 
incredible economy of means; the stage generally appears as a platform with a few coloured 
screens or flats on it, thus going much farther back into the past than Vachtangov had done. 
But although the scenic resources are few, there is in the performance a power of expression 
that reaches the utmost height of the actor’s art, embodying itself in suggestive form. The 
most complicated stage business is rehearsed with wonderful industry, worked out with 
microscopical minuteness, and lastly performed in a sort of ecstasy. Of course subjects that 
deal with religion or passion play a great part here, as they always do in the Jewish theatre — a 
theatre that can rely upon great natural talent, and an even greater power of fascination. One 


1 If we imagine Nivinsky’s setting made symmetrical in shape, by moving the twisted pillar to the right, the two doorways, one 
over the other, the upper one with a projecting platform, will come on the centre of the scene. Thus we get the upper stage with 
its gallery, characteristic of the Shakespearean theatre, and the covered stage at the back for scenes played farmer ‘up stage,* or in 
interiors. It is a pleasant study thus to be able to disengage from modem stage-settings the ancient types, which are usually obscured 
by the modem devices of the irregular stage floor and the unsymmetrical form of the scenery. These echoes of old methods arise not 
ftom conscious imitation, but through a fresh discovery of their great effect in the theatre. 
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of these subjects is The Dybbuk, a piece of no great value, which tells of a passion so strong 
as to defy the world, religion, humanit7 itself (Fig. 324, etc.). As is common on the Jewish 
stage, the most serious scenes are freely interspersed with grotesque interludes and even 
dances; not only this exceptional play, which obviously aims at reviving the connection 
between the theatre and religion, but the most prosaic performances of the Jewish public 
Kamemy Theatre, follow similar methods. 

Vachtangov’s symbolism, as the very nature of his masterpiece demanded, had its early 
ironical side. Like all who have a genius for the theatre, he wavered between pathos and 
irony, and perhaps failed in his attempt to achieve the impossible by combining the two cate- 
gories. In his methods the Gothic reaction triumphs over the conventional illusions of the 
‘architectural’ theatre. How far his example has been followed along the lines of travesty, in 
the smaller comedy theatres and variety shows, can hardly be described. As a typical example 
we may quote the latest novelty at the Jewish Kamemy Theatre, Trouadee (Fig. 323). In its 
scanty setting, consisting of a few suggestions of stage properties and some coloured paste- 
board flats, and in its noisy action, continually interrupted by song and dance — ^the subject is 
the highly compromising experiences of a French Academician on the Riviera — it approaches 
the irony of Aristophanes. 


MAYERHOLD 

The theatre of V. E. Mayerhold, undoubtedly the most significant of all modem Russian 
and possibly European theatres, has its ironical side too. Mayerhold’s effort to go back to 
the first elements of the theatre is more energetic than that of his rivals; if Tairov reverted to 
the baroque theatre, and Vachtangov to Shakespeare’s theatre, Mayerhold takes us into the 
field of Greek classical drama and mime. He carries the principle of the ‘open theatre’ as far 
as it can possibly go; in his view Tairov has done no more than abolish the wings. Mayerhold 
plays a piece without any curtain, in front of the bare walls of the building. We must not, 
however, suppose that this involves any neglect of the different space-values that the stage 
affords; the exit space is generally a circular or oblong orchestra {Bubus the Teacher^ The Mandate^ 
The Government Inspector)-^\^ a wall at the back (in the first case a fence of poles, in the other two 
a series of polished planes). By this arrangement it is possible to give the actors more space, 
and make them visible from different sides. In fact, the pictures given in this work (Figs. 356, 
3 5 8, 360, etc.) enable us to realiae the plastic effect of the figures and groups, than which nothing 
finer has ever been achieved. If only the bare walls of the building are used {The Forest^ The 
Restive Earth, Tarelkin's Death, The Red Damn) a built-up constmetion on the stage saves the 
spatial values from being lost. Sometimes this built-up scene slopes upward from the proscenium 
high above the stage floor (^he Forest, Fig. 353), or practicable scaffoldings are erected {Jhe 
Restive Earth, Fig. 342, etc.), on which scenes can be played. In each case care is taken to leave 
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no section of the empty stage space unemployed, or without its part in the play* Another 
important point is that the ‘constructivist’ settings employed by Mayerhold— -contrary to the 
instances we have mentioned before — are not fixed, but mobile. The whole of the tumbledown 
scenery in T mien's Death is movable (Fig. 538, etc.), the machinery in The Magufieeat Cmkold 
can be set going, and in The Government Inspector the whole inclined floor of one scene appears 
several times on the stage, and disappears again. There are movable walls (Z?. Fig. 344, 
etc.), and screens that are really swing doors; and the employment of all sorts of vehicles is 
frequent. Apart from the extraordinary mobility and gymnastic agility of his actors, who are 
always in full view of the audience, the very scenery is moving; the whole theatre is astir, 
as if afraid of being at rest for a moment. 

It is impossible to suppose that this method is only the work of chance, or aims merely at 
cheap sensation — ^this view is disproved by the extraordinarily powerful efliect produced, and 
by the absolute sincerity oi the producer; his aim is nothing less than to get his effects, not 
by stage pictures or general tone, not by speech or stage-lighting, but by movement, or what 
might be called motor-symbolism. In Mayerhold’s theatre, for instance, the feeling of evening 
is conveyed, not by the usual changes in lighting, but by strings of tired workmen going 
home from the factory, and the feeling of morning by the steady march of a confident and 
expectant chorus — both these effects were actually introduced in the performance of Ver- 
haeren’s Red Dawn. This choric expression is the necessary complement of the dancing and 
gynmastic movement of the actors; if their dancing is borrowed from the ancient Mime then- 
singing reproduces one of the long-lost effects of the Greek Chorus {cf. the three Figs. 348-350). 

It will be worth while to discuss a complete production by Mayerhold in detail, in order 
to explain how he employs his methods, and what effects he produces. We will choose a play 
which we have more than once mentioned as a standard example of the Russian stage, the 
Government Inspector, and go through it, analysing it with reference to tlic methods just men- 
tioned, and showing how they successively come under the observation of the audience 
(Fig. 364, etc.). 

Mayerhold stages The Government Inspector in front of the background we spoke of, set 
with brightly polished doors. The lights take the place of the curtain, which has been 
abolished; after the audible signal for the beginning of the piece comes the lighting up of the 
projectors, usually in full view,^ and the small inclined plane that we see in Fig. 368 appears, 
pushed in on trollies — this is found to be sufficient for all ‘interior’ scenes. A few articles of fur- 
niture, chests, an easy chair, a footstool, give the effect of a room of the proper period. The 
extraordinary narrowness of this scene (Fig. 365) is an obvious spatial symbol; the narrow- 
mindedness of the milieu finds in the cramped scene a form of expression, artless, certainly, but 

1 The abandonment of stage dJuaion involves shciwing these scenic devices openly. Of course this abandonment of iliutton must 
be understood lelauveJy ; illusion remains in the case of suge costume and various stage properties. Ceruinlv, however, the atm of the 
theatre to attain the strongest dramatic illusion with the greatest economy of the means of material illusion is more fully tcaliased 
here than elsewhere. 
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one which appeals to the masses. However, the producer seizes every opportunity of getting 
away from this small scene to the usual full stage-setting; the first of these opportunities is the 
return of Klestakov (after lunch), whidi is played in an open-air set, across the whole width of 
the stage, with a chain barrier pushed on for this scene. On one side of the barrier the sham 
Inspector, and on the other his faithful hangers-on, are seen in continual motion, to and fro, 
up and down. The feeling of the scene depends on this element of motion. In the same setting, 
constantly alternating with the narrow interior scene — an especially effective change — ^the 
episode of the abandonment of the inquiry, and the expulsion of the petitioners, is acted with 
a broad effect of continual movement. Lastly comes the bribery scene, with the spectral effect 
of many doors (Fig. 369) at which figures appear, with outstretched hands full of bank- 
notes. From this scene onward Mayerhold translates the piece into the sphere of pathology, 
thus providing a finale in accordance with the author’s intentions. After the final speech of 
the Chief of Police to the audience the characters of the play, hand in hand, in a long string, 
whirl down from the stage into the auditorium and rush wildly through the whole theatre, 
till the audience at last realize that they have disappeared; and on the stage is left a row of 
wax figures, fallen, lifeless, but in the same costume and attitudes as the actors. 

We cannot deny that the symbolism concealed in this production, which our readers can 
now trace step by step — a symbolism of picture, space, and movement — ^is very artless, and 
bears no comparison with the fine optical and acoustic symbolism of one of Stanislavsky’s pro- 
ductions ; still, it is effective, especially on an audience drawn from the masses, and is theatrically 
right. The symbolism of the ancient theatre too was artless;^ its intention was to interest an 
audience counted by thousands, to whom anything but a plain, objective action would have 
been unintelligible. Artless and mobile, again, is the symbolism of the ‘simultaneous’ stage 
action of the Middle Ages, in which the play goes on in constant movement in a street scene, 
with the houses invested with a certain modest symbolism of their own — ^the house of Caiaphas, 
the scene of the crowning with thorns, and so on. 

These few remarks must suffice to indicate the progressive analysis presented by Mayer- 
hold’s Theatre. With the suppression of the closed stage came the necessity of looking for 
other categories of symbols, which, as history tells us, were found effective in an age when 
the three-sided stage was unknown. Mayerhold’s return to Mime, a characteristic form of the 
Hellenistic age, has often been noticed; it is only one more step back to the dances and move- 
ments of the Qiorus, another feature of the classical age. Again, the built-up scenery of the 
stage is movable — ^in contrast to Tairov’s fixed stage constructions — so as to leave no ‘dead 


^ In this respect the learned researches of H. BuUe, first communicated in a lecture at the Conference at Magdeburg, 1927, ought 
soon to increase our knowledge of the ancient theatre. The lecturer had made a special study of the way in which iCschylus's plays 
were staged in the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. Prometbem Bound was represented by a lay figure on the stage, behind which the 
actor spoke. Other characters came up to him, and the Chorus of the Oceanides was on the proscenium below. A practicable chariot 
was sometimes employed {Agamemnon^ and also a crane (called by the comic poets in jest “ the tragedian’s finger”), which was 
worked *oS left* to support the machinery for aerial flight or appearances of the gods. 
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point, and allow of the furthest possible use of the space. The structures also ’are simpler, 
wheels, slopes, circles, gratings, intermpted flights of stairs, in order to emphasize their sjra- 
bolical, fleeting character, and never to allow the construction to cramp the free movement 
of the scene. The permanent spatial symbol, in fact, was considered a danger, and was discarded, 
in complete antithesis to Tairov’s method; the enclosed stage, the peepshow box, after a vogue 
of more than four hundred years, was replaced by the ‘open’ theatre. 


THE PROGRESS OF ANALYSIS 

After Mayerhold we may imagine a further analysis, but scarcely a more intellectual insight 
into the principles he has adopted. Shestakov made a fine design for Spartacus at the Moscow 
Revolutionary Theatre (Fig. 3 30), in which the spacious pyramidal form, visible from all sides, 
is applied to the stage. This theatre prefers to use abbreviations of scenery, expressing houses, 
factories, and so on, by a few indications such as stairs, platforms, telephone-boxes, and lifts, 
the symbol instead of the whole. There is free communication throughout the whole struc- 
ture, so that, according to the business of the play, scenes can appear successively or side by 
side on the separate section of the scaflblding,* It would, however, be a mistake to credit the 
style of the Revolutionary Theatre with any special progress in theatrical art; this stage, which 
is at present occupied by untrained actors — the sort of men who rose to fame as mob orators in 
1917 — ^is a popular theatre of a simple order, with the favourite low comedian, the comic old 
man, and so forth, while, as might be supposed, the usual subject is the dramatized defence of 
the aims and incidents of the Revolution. 

In the nutter of the open stage and the symbolic economy of the d/cor, Leningrad has gone 
further than Moscow. An example of the circular stage which allows a view of the actors from 
all sides — an experiment often tried, but never quite successfully — was used in the Leningrad 
Experimental Theatre for Tbe Undivint Comtdy (Fig. 227), performed almost entirely in panto- 
mime, as is natural on a stage of this shape.* Other types of the Bolshevik stage (Fig. 230) 
look more familiar, and traces appear of the influence of German and other foreign so-called 
‘expressionistic’ styles of scenery.* There is a cubist example in the ballet scene (Fig. 273). 
It is hardly necessary to mention that the method of the Mime, inaugurated by Mayerhold, is 
eagerly followed: we may notice the performances of the Proletarian Theatre (Fig. 372, etc.), 
n which the play is broken up by grotesque pantomime, acrobatic feats, and clowning. In the 

‘ This has many resemblances to the first successful open-air production of the German Theatre, Karlheinz Martin’s FramiskM 
(Vienna, 1915) (Fig. ;6s). On this stage the entrance was a complete circle, rising gently toward the right (by steps and inclined planes) 
and going up abruptly on the left (by a special stair). Since then these have been many solutions Of the problem of the open-air theatre, 
by Tieichlinger, Kiesler, and others. 

* This is strikingly hke the plan, also founded on the method of an open-air theatre, of producing Tb 4 Divnu Ctmtdy, by Max 
Reinhardt and Norman Bel-Geddes (New York, 19s)) (Fig. }6)). 

' Here we must eapecialiy menuon A. R. Nqtpach with bis formal setting of Toller’s Traiuformatma, which has been much imi- 
tated. We can note the same dramatic feeling in the symbolical architectural settings of Reigbert, Hay, Sievert, Jones, and others. 
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vast variety of attempts to solve the problem of the theatre, which we can only mention in 
passing, we cannot be surprised at this kind of symbolism, borrowed from the circus and the 
variety show, and appealing to the happy artlessness of a public that adores the theatre. If we 
wish to find a historical parallel we might compare these scenes with the mechanical stage effixts 
to be found in eighteenth-century comedy, or the clowning or torture-scenes of the pre- 
Shakespearean period. 

Such methods will hardly carry us any further. More valuable for our study are the settings 
for Revolutionary pkys by K. Vialkov and Tatlin — the last that we need mention in this con- 
nection. If we compare Fig. 304 with Kandinsky’s impromptu in Fig. }oi we shall End, even 
in its outward aspect, an astonishing resemblance in the means of eiqiression and their em- 
ployment. As in the case of Kandinsky, use is made of elementary forms; but with Tatlin 
these possess an undeniable theatrical effectiveness. In Fig. 304 we have a central pillar, about 
which a path winds in a circle, while the left side is covered by something like a sail; with the 
aid of a succession of different coloured lights, this symbolical setting, which is hardly meant to 
accommodate a large number of actors,^ or at the most for only a few brief moments, is 
capable of producing a strong dramatic effect. 

THE THEORY OF THE MASS THEATRE 

We now come to stage-settings, which belong to the last class that we have to consider, 
the Mass Theatre. It is not strange that so rich a theatrical life, fostered by so keen a popular 
demand for the symbolical presentation of human life and fate, should express itself in this 
form. Here, again, particular features recur, which belong to ancient history, and remind us 
of the naumachia successfully performed in the Circus under the Roman Empire. The Italian 
trionfi too, which occur so constantly in the history of the theatre, found a parallel in Russia, 
with its marked fondness for public processions and demonstrations.* In illustration of this 
theme, let us compare the model of the scene for the festival Batik and Victory with that of 
the pile of rocks, chosen (as we see in Naudet’s picture) for the Fite de l*^tre Suprime on 
the Champs de Mars at Paris, in June 1794 (Figs. 383 and 383). The ideas to be expressed, 
liberation from tyranny and the like, are in both cases the same, and the absolute resemblance 
in the outline of the two built-up scenes is astonishing. But while the French scene was full 
of the romantic feeling of an age inspired by Rousseau’s nature symbolism, and hence showed 
rocks and grottos, and the liberated crowd climbing up toward the trees overhanging the 
statue of the new divinity, the Russian scene presents an epitome of the forms that a mathe- 
matical and mechanical age regard as expressive. These Russian open-air symbols always 

^ Should this idea be developed, then we come back — as in the case of numberless designs for the * free * Russian stage, especially 
for Revolutionary plays and festivals — to a type of performance in which the theatre exists only in imagination, and the scenery 
stands by and for itself, a method practised in the seventeenth century by Servandoni and others (Gregor, Seme Art, vol. i, p. 105, etc.). 

• Cf, Outer, Qp, eit,, p. 104. 
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betray a c h ildl ik e delight in setting a machine in motion — the joy of a whed spinning 
madly toxmd, of the play of a connecting-rod, the hissing of a safety-valve, the click of cog- 
wheels. What the workman, when he thought himself oppressed, regarded as a symbol of his 
slavery seems to become, at the moment of his freedom, a symbol of his deliverance and even 
more a sign of his power. In just the same way the hated account-books of Gipitalism, cash- 
book and ledger, are tiow honoured, as witnesses to the success of the new economic system. 
The introduction of such technical motives on the stage, and especially on the film, may be 
called a kind of pragmatic symbolism, that gets its effect, without transition, from the very 
trophies that it has just won. In an ancient triumph slaves were led along, if possible in the 
costume of their country, and bearing its products, and this is just such a piece of theatrical 
pragmatic symbolism. The heraldry of the Middle Ages, which played a prominent part in 
festival processions, owed its origin to the same tendency. 

Similarly the Russian demonstrations and festival processions are full of examples of this 
pragmatic symbolism, the simplest of all the many methods we have mentioned; we may 
instance their arsenal of flags, sometimes illuminated at night with extraordinary effect, a 
theatrical device unknown in the West. Then there is the carrying of machines and tools as 
symbols of the classes aspiring to power, and of caricatures of the classes that are abdicating 
(money-bags, tall hats, uniforms, and weapons. Fig. 598), as symbols of the supremacy that is 
overthrown. As any object can have a dramatic significance in this respect, it is in pragmatic 
S 3 tmbolism that the distinction between teal life and the theatre vanishes soonest ; to some such 
instinct, perhaps, we may trace the universal desire not only to sec theatrical performances, but 
to act in them, as shown in the countless workmen’s, peasants’, and children’s theatres and 
theatrical clubs.* 

We see also the attempt to repeat actual life in the theatre, and, so to speak, set history on 
the stage. The pictures that Naudet and Dc Machy made of the I'ele de Ptltre Supreme 
soon turn the historical event into the usual conventional theatrical style of the eighteenth 
century; but the auto-da-ji shown in De Machy’s picture — probably the burning of the figures 
of kings, or some such pragmatic symbols — belongs to the sphere of pragmatic symbolism. 
The triumphal car shown in another picture by the same artist is one of the stock allegorical 
properties of the conventional theatre of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and thus 
comes under a higher form of symbolism. Full of interest is the mingling of styles in the 
tri ump hal car seen in Fig. 381, which gives the wholly allegorical figure t)f the conqueror on 
his car, but shows in front of him the prostrate figure of a king, trampled f>n by sansculottes — an 
obvious piece of p rimi tive pragmatic symbolism. The change frt)m pragmatic symbrflism to 
a higher stage, that of allegory, is evident in pageants; once the defeated dragon itself was 
borne in triumph, but a more cultured taste was satisfied by bearing it in heraldry on the shield; 

* Infonnation about the chilclten*s and peasants* theatres is coUccted in Ttatr yumcb snteiey, 1922-^27 TLeningrad, 19*7), »nd 
Tolbvudn, Prostmebt* sistmUhukit pksbubadku p ditropm (Moscow, 1927). 
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and we can readily foresee that in the Russian theatre, too, these pragmatic symbols that cost 
so much to win will persist as a sort of heraldry of the pageant. 

The dramatic representation of the storming of the Winter Palace, staged under Evreinov’s 
management^ and, on a larger scale, the plan for accurately r^roducing all 

the events of the Revolution of 1917 on the stage, is clearly an instance of sheer pragmatic 
symbolism. It is marked as such not merely on accoimt of the use of the actual scenes, weapons, 
uniforms, lorries, and such-like, and even the real persons concerned in the Revolution, but 
especially by the attempt to bring on the stage the course of recent history, without translating 
it into fiction, the modem equivalent of the allegory of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The representation of recent history on the stage has often taken place, as is proved by 
^schylus’s PersiSy or the performance of a Christian mystery in the time of the Emperor 
Julian, which Strindberg has made quite credible in a historical study. The Great War too has 
given birth to dramatic literature of this sort in almost all countries; but this, after all, is 
literature, not real life; it is only in Russia that an attempt has been made to put the facts of 
history straight on to the stage, without alteration. 

Such a method is without doubt a striking instance of the natural dramatic talent of the 
Russian people, but it puts an end to all analysis of the art of the theatre, for it breaks down 
all barriers between real life and the stage. If we are to bring on the boards historical events, 
or episodes of daily life, work and play, our schools and our law-courts, just as they are, we 
have destroyed the theatre. We need no art, no dramatist, no rehearsals, no audience; we 
merely repeat on the stage what has been done off it. 


THE LIMITS OF ANALYSIS 

Here we may close our study of the Russian theatre. We observe in Russia an astonishing 
impulse toward the theatre, an enthusiasm for its art, such as can only be paralleled in the 
ancient world. This impulse to the theatre expresses itself through actors drawn from a nation 
remarkable for its dramatic talent, and audiences with an equally remarkable passion for the 
theatre. How this intense love of the stage arose in Russia is a question outside the scope of this 
section of our work; we do not propose to discuss the social importance and influence of the 
theatre. Still, we may point out here that this impulse toward the theatre, this ceaseless concern 
with its practical problems, has given rise to an analysis that has gone to the very root of the 
laws of theatrical effect. Thus it is that alongside of the greatest and completest organizations, 
such as Stanislavsky’s Art Theatre and the Russian Ballet under Bakst’s successors, we find 
phenomena that take theatrical art back to a remote stage of history, to its very elements. We 
think we have succeeded in showing that Tairov’s spatial symbolism embodies elements of 

* The chief dramatic adviser of the latest Russian school of drama {DramatitebiskU Sotebituma; Pttrograd, 1922, etc.). 
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the baroque theatre, Vachtangov’s ironical symbolism includes elements of the Shakespearean 
theatre, Mayerhold’s mobile symbolism has elements of the ancient Chorus and Mime, and the 
practical symbolism of processions and festivals rests on principles found in similar displays in 
bygone ages. The Russian theatre presents a unique spectacle; its analysis allows us to ob- 
serve phenomena, historically scattered over many centuries, repeated, side by side, within the 
narrowest limits of space and time. 

Let us refer again, as we did at the start of our inquiry, to the parallel that we drew with 
another branch of art, a parallel that explains, in our opinion, the development of the art of 
the Russian theatre. The art of primitive religious painting followed its course till it be- 
came an artless juxtaposition of elementary forms that had acquired a certain definite meaning. 
In the icon, and in primitive illuminated books, a fiery wheel stands for a chariot, a blue circle 
for a cloud, a jagged group of spires for a city, and a few slabs laid stairwise for a mountain. 
These elementary symbols with their fixed significance arc easy to understand, they need no 
special arrangement as a composition, they call up the desired association with absolute success. 
It seems to us that the analytical method of the Russian theatre follows the same path, that it 
attains to simple, unequivocal symbols, which represent comparatively the same meaning as 
the painted symbols of ancient art. It was an extraordinarily intense religious sense that led 
to the analysis of the painter’s art into its simple, primary elements; and one cannot help won- 
dering at the energy with which the genius of the theatre has followed a similar course. 

One thing, however, we still desire for the future of the Russian theatre: it has proved 
its ability to try the elements of its art in the fire like precious metals, and so to display 
them that we fancy we sec before us the treasures of a richer and long-since- vanished past; 
may it yet show us that it possesses the power to achieve that mighty synthesis which is the 
goal of all intellectual activity. 
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Ttfsvtfr, 52 

Tamngof tbt Sbrtw, The, 119, Figs. 245, 245, 246 
Tamira, $h€ LkU-pkjtr, 1x5, Fig. 192 
TmlhitCs D$ath, 68, 69, 122, 125, Figs. 537-339 
Tartuffif 26 
Tatlin, 126 

Tchaikovsky, Peter Ejitch, 48, 49, 55, 73 ^ 

Tchekotikina, A., 109, Figs. 39, 41 

Tchckov, Anton, 42, 45, 44, 46, 59, 60, 74 

Tchekov, Michael, Fig. 317 

Tchelishev, P., xxo, Figs. 184, x88 

Tchepkin, M., 33, 73 

Tchemicheva, Figs. 123, 131 

Tbiater an sicb, Das^ 54 

Th6Atxe Chktelet, Paris, 51, io 6 n» 

Theattc of the Masses, 62 

Theatre of Music Drama, 5 3 

Theatre of the Revolution, 58, Figs. 329, 331, 332 

Tbift of tbe Diaty^ Tbe^ Fig. 379 

Tbetis, Fig. 18 

Tbrtg Sisters^ Tbt^ 42, Fig. 80 
Time of ibe Turbini, Tbe^ io4«., Fig. 32 
Toller, Ernst, 69 

Tolstoy, Alexei Konstantinovitch, 44, 74, 98, 99, 102 
Traoiata, La, 110, Fig. 68 
Treichlinger, 125 is. 

Triompbe iu People Francis, Le, Fig. 381 

Tfisian and Isolde, 49 

Trojan Women, Tbe, 116 

Tromdee, 122, Fig. 323 

Trust, Z). B,, Der, 68, 123, Figs. 344-347 

Truth is Good, but Luck is Better, 75, xx8, Fig. 320 

Tsar Feodor IvanwiUb, 44, 43, xoo-xox, 102, Figs. 24, 23, 31 

Tunnels, 68 

Turandot, 73, xoxs., lof, X20, Figs. 3x3, 316, 318 
Turgeixiev, Ivan Sergelevitch, 40, 99, xo2 
IHirkish Marionette Theatre, Moscow, Fig. 7 


Uncle Vanya, 4t»^ 

^ . "* 2.126-228 

Unlucky Eugene, Pigs, 233, 234 
Uriel Aios^ 43 

UrvanioT,M., xxx, Figs. X83, x86, X89 ^ 

Vacrtanoov, E., ifr mnmgtx of the First Studio, 74-75 i 
Third Studio founded in memory of, 75; founds Habima 
Theatre, 76; his work and influence, izo-tzz; mentioned, 77 
96, X03, Figs. 308-3x6 
Vachtangov Theatre, Fig. 5x8 
Vasneteov, Victor, 48, Figs. 46, 47 
Vcrhaeren, X23 

Vesnin, A., 73, tij, xx8. Figs. 202-203 
Vessclovsky, A. N., 86 andn,, Byn, 

Vialkov, K., 126 
Vinogradova, O., Figs. 282, 283 
Volkenstein, Count, 33 
Volkonsky, M. S., 49 
Volkov, Feodor, 50, 31 

Wandmngfew, The, Pinsky’s, 77, Fig. 276 

Werfel, Frani, xx6 

Wilhelm Meister, 103 

William Tell, 99 

Woiiikovsky, Fig. 124 

Wolff, A, J., 93 a. 

Wulff, O., 89a., 90a. 

Yagushinsky, Count, 53 
Yakovlev, J., Fig, 263 

Yakulov, G., 73, 1x6, xx8. Figs. 2x4-217, 220, 22X, 269-272, 
274-276, 279, 293 
Yasensky, Prince, 33 
Yegorov, 49 
Yermolova, Maria, 73 
Yushin, 73, 100 
Yushny, N., xxo 

Yussupov, Prince M., 34, 33, 36, 94 


Zverev, Fig. X26 
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Fig 4 Cod Slav 5, Apocalypse, fol 54r 

3 Cod Sl« 5, Apocai.\ pse. fol 41 r Katumal Library. Vienna 

Nattimal Library, Vienna 








Fig. 3- Cod. Slav. 5, Apocalypse, FOL.41 r F*8- 4 - Cod. Slav. 5, Apocalypse, fol. 54r 

National Library. Vienna National Library. Vienna 




Fig. 5. "The Assi’mptios of Ettj.ui" Fig. 6. Cod. Slav. 5, Apocalvfse. fol. 54V 

RitAmiimiky CoiUftiom, Moscow Naiiomai Library, Vienna 




Fig, 7. Turkish Marionbttb Thbatrb« Moscow* Nikbtbbnth Cbntury 




8. Book of the Coronation of the Empress Anne {1730) Coronation 

Xtinnui Lffirnry. FtfRiui 





Fig. 9. Box IN THE Serf Theatre at Ostankino 
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Fig. xo. Coronation of the Empress Anns (1730). Tailpiece 







Hg, 12. Hukakin; si;ch a Nioiit!'* 
Court Theatre, i>t9i. Scenery by Janov 




Fig. 13. ScKNE FROM '‘Hamlet" 
C'ourt Theatre, 1801. Scenery by Heltzer 



•Fig. 14. Scene from "Euukne Onegin" 
Court Theatre. 1893. Scenery by Botcharov 







F«|r. 15, RihskY'Koksucov: “Mlada” Fig, 16. Scene fbox ** Eugene Ojce< 

Court Tbeatru. 1803 Desigii by Repin Court Theatre, i«93. Ffigner, thesii 





Fig 17. SCLNE FROM “ THL MlRCIIANT OF VeNICL" 
Court The4tre» 1896. Scenery by Janov 



Fig 18. Thetis” 

Ballet given at St Petersburg on the occasion of the C^erman Emperor's visit, 1897 






Fij. i*». ScmsE raoM » Piav by Xevrhixa to. Scejse rKOM a PLay by Nemok 

Court Tlieatre. iSq.. Court Tlwatie. 1896 
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1 Ig 21 SCJNI I ROM I) 0 N(ARI 0 S 
little Jhcatic Moscow i«<>3 



1 Ig 22 Sci'NF FROM MaRIA StUART* 
Little Theatre Moscow, igio 
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Fig. 30. A. Bknois: "The Banquet in Plague-time". Art Theatre, Moscow 




Fig 32 “ THK TiVI- 0^ IHI ItkHIM '1 HR (,l kMAS AMilHl ( Ui»HACK 1 1 li IM AN 

Art *\ Mos< cm 

l*hoto by Ur Orenor, taken during the performance, 








THE MOSCOW ART THICA'IRI 





LW *» F THE \r*XTlE*' r«»L 3 ^* 1 OD SL%\ 6 , \CTS OF THE APOSTLES FOL 75r 

\ii/f uj* I ^fjiv 1 \aiional Library , \ tenna 




Fig 38 Bilibin *'Li CoquOr’* 




'1 MILKOTIKIN V ( loK KHAS" 





!»: lop Si^\ Urvoi iHt \fs--rii:'* t : .';or 




I Ig 42 Thl Uesclnt INTO HtLL Fig 43 CoD Slw 5. Apocal^ PSE, FOL 120\ 

M Of osoi Colin tio}t U<? trta \aiional Ltbrar\. Vtenna 




lig 45 


bill KA*t ' 




p> * 








I Iff 40 (»OIO\IS I I ^.1 M- OSM I 
Hakfu hut Mu turn Mo tou 




Fig 51 Golovin "The Storm" 






,53* ** K»>n( haio\skv 


Km%SHMK<A IIM 






Fig 55 N Sapunov * Ihe Show' 



Fig 57 DoBUjiNbKY "iHi? yrrrs 


OF SPADLS ' iHL GaMBIING RoOMS 




58. S. SudbIkin: Curtain for "SatomA' 



Fig. 6o. Dobujinsky: Gardkn Scbne from “Eugene Onegin “ 





Fig. 63. A. Bexois; Ceremon y Scene from “Le Malade Im.agixaire " 




Fig. 64. A, Benois: “Le Club des Cordeliers’*. Napoleon-Film, 





Fig 65 A Benoit Sketch for Scener\ for " Petrlshka 




Fig 66 Bexois ‘ L'ficoLE db Brienne" Napoleon-Film, 1925 




Fig 67 \ Benois ‘ The Idiot ' \ct II The Bo\rding>holse 









Fig 71 Blnois 


I \ DaMI Al \ CAMtuAS 


Sci M M Anil II 









ig. 73- I>obi:jixsky; “A Month in the Country": The Blue Room 




Fig. 74. Dobcjissky: "Die Rauber”: Gaixery 




Fig 75 K Korovin- Scenery for “ La Sib£rie ’ 



Fig. 76. Korovin; “ Khovantschina ’ 




Fig. 77. Korovin; "Thk Corsair'' 






Figs. 78, 79. Korovin : Figure Studies 




Fig. «0. SCKNE FROM “TlIRKK SiSTKRS," AcT IV 
Model in the museum of the Art 'I'heatre, Morrow 



Fig. 8i. SCENB FROM '‘The Brothers Karamazov" 
Model in the muieum of the Art Theatre, Moscow 



THE RUSSIAN BALLET: LEON BAKST 





Fig 82 LAon Bakst 
Photo by Choumov 






Fig 84 Bakst Costume for Pollux in "HiLiNE de Sparte” Fig 85. Bakst "The Faun” (Nijinsky) 




Fig So Bakst Group from *‘L'\pr£s-mii,i d'un Faune" 




Fig 87. Bakst: "DAPHNisETCHLofi 




I. Bakst Scenerv for " S. S£bastten ’ 







I ig go Bakst b S^hastji^n'* 




Fig gi Bakst Figurf Study for “ S S&bastien** 











Fig 94 B\kst P\l\ce Scene from *'The Sleeping Princess” 







J'lg. 07. HaKST: NhfiRf) Sl.AVK 




Fig. 98. Bakst: ‘ Modern Dress”: Caric.xtlre Fig. 99. Bakst: Costume Design 





Fig. loo. Bakst: Costume Design for Schahriar in “ ScHfiK^RifezADE” 





Fig loi. Bak&t CosTUMt Design for Shah Zeman in " Sch6hAr6zade " 




Fic 102 Bakst Figure Studies for ‘ L’Oiseal de Fel ’ Fig 103 B\kst Ida Rlbinstein as "S SiiBASTiEN 



J'lg 104 SfKAMNSKV (SIAtIJl), LaPIOSOV, AND UaKSF 





THE RUSSIAN BALLET: PERFORMERS 





Iig loCt “Les SylphidI'S", Pans 






Fig 107 F\nt\stic Scene FOR A B\llet B\ Sm\t-L6on Fig 108. Nijinsky, the Dancer 

Court Theatre, 1895-96 




Xiii\SK\ IX “D\xse Si\moise*' 
Photo Lthrairie de France 




Fig. TTO Nijinskv tk **Dan5?k Stamotsf" 

Photo Librairie de France 





I*ig 111 XxjiNfiyKV IN Danse SiAMoisE 

Photo Libratne d$ France 



Fig 1 12 Ida Rubinstein 
Photo L’brairie de France 


Fig ri3 M Fokin and Vera Fokina in " Le Carnaval" 




Fig 1 14 Karsavina 
Portrait by Goncharova 
National Library, Vienna 





Fig 115 K\rs\\in\ \s C oLt^iBiNE IN Le C \rn\\ \l*’ Fig 116 K\rs\\in\ \\d M\ssin in ‘‘The Good>hl moured Ladies" (1920) 



Fig 1 17 Karswina in "Le Rossignol'' fiq2o) 





Fig. J20. Vera Nemchinova 




Fig. 121. Nesichinova ix “Le Carxwal** Fig. 122. Nexchixova 

Photo by Choumov 








Fig 125 Marie Boldirev Fig ,26. Xemchino\a A^D N. Z\ere\ in "Le Carkavae 

Photo b\ Ckoumov 




Fjg. 127 Olga Spkswva Grand Opera, Pans 
Photo by Chonnwv 



Fig. 128, WoiZXKOVSKY 






i2y Spl‘-siva AM) Si kop Liiar in Iiil ( at * 




Fig. 131. M\ssin and Lif4r. A Danilova, and Tchernicheva, in Larionov's 

"Pas d'Acier" 






THE RUSSIAN BALLET: BAKST’S SUCCESSORS 





Fig 133 Death of the 


Virgin Seventeenth Century. Moscow 








Fig 134 Cod. Slav. 6, Gospels, pol 115V 

National Library, Vienna 



Fig 135 Gonch\ro\a Figure Stidy Fig 136 Goncharova Figure Study 





SatioNal Ltbrar\ I tetwa 





Fig 139 Goncharova (osiumi oi thi Midijii A(»i s 




Fig 140 Go\ch\ro\\ Costime Stld\ Sp wish Women 



Fig. 142. Goncharova: Scene from “L'Ciseau de Feu" {1926) 



Fig. 143. Goncharova: Curtain for “ JL'Oiseau de Feu ' 



Fig. 144 Gonxharova: Scenery for “L'Oiseau de Feu/' Aci II 





Fig 147 Gonch\ro>a Costime D 



Fig 150 Goncharova Scenery for '* L'Oisraxj Bleu ' 




Fig. 151. Goncharova: "Lk Cog d’Or,” Act III 






1 tg 153 Naiova 
Photo by Choumov 





Fig. 155 - Goxcharo\a: Marionette Fig. 156. Goncharova: Marionette 




Fig 157 Goncharova Marioneite Fig 158 Goncharova Marionette 




Fig 159. Goncharova: Marionette Pig i^o. Goncharova: Marionette 




Fiff. i6i. Goncharova: Marionette Pig^ i52. Goncharova: Marionette 




Fig M\ssi\ IN **Le SoLEiL DE Mimit Fig 164 Goncharova Marionette 

Costume b\ Lanono\ 






Xatwnal Lihrar\, I lenna 




Fig i66 L\riono\ Cholt” Dwckr p,g ,5^ Lario\o\ "Choit” The Buffoon and his Wife 





Fig 168. Larionov *‘Le Solbil deMinuii'* (Ballet, Paris, 1915) 



Fig. 169, Larionov: *'Le Soleil de Minuit*' 





Fig 170 L\rioxov. Scenic Detail from “Chout’ 



Fig. 171, L&riokov: Headdress from “Chout" Fig. 172. Larionov. 'Xhout*’ The Buffoon’s Wife 






Fig. 173. Larionov: Siam Mask. Light and Shadow Effect r.«. 174- Larionov: Figurh Study for "Le Soleil de Minoit 

Cf. Fig. 175 






Colour Effect (r/. Fig. 173) Figs. 175. 176. Larionov: Theatrical Studies Actiok 






Fig ,77 L^wono^ Scener. ivReuefC-Coiusse”, F.g ,78 Lariono, Scemc Sketch 
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Fig i8o Larionov Stbno-choreographic Notation 












THE LITTLE THEATRE: BAKST TRADITION 





ig 1S3 I R\ wzov tosriME Sii’Dv Fig 184 Tchelishev Figure Sii'DV 

.VdXioMit/ Librarx . VifHHa Yushnv ColUdion 




Fig. 185. B. ShukaIev: Scenery for “La Pastorale “ 









Fig. r88. XcHELisHBv: "Lubok’’. Yushny CoUectton 






Fig. 189. Urvaxzov: Scenerv. Xaf tonal Library. Vii 





Fig. 190. ShukaIev: Sketch for Scenery in “Une F&te 




Fig. igi. PosHi'DAiE\ Fiouri SlUD's. yushn\ Collection 



THE MOSCOW KAMERNY THEATRE 






Fig. 193- Hxtkr: Constructivist Settinc. for "I^antomime esraonoke 







Fig. 197. Exter: Constructivist 


Setting for the Film ’'The Daughter of the Sun ' 






Fig 198 Exter Costlme Sketch for \ Pi\y by Calderon 




Exter: Costume Sketch Fig. 201. Feodorov: Figure Study of a Dancer 


Fig. 202. A. Vksnin: C*ARnnoARi) Modkl for "J 



Fig. 203. Vesnin: Costume for " I^nfeoRE 










Fig. 2oO. Scene from “The Man who was Thursuav“ 



Fig. 207. Vbsnzn: Constructivist Setting for “The Man who was Thursday" 






Fig. 209. “Le Jour et la Nuit**: Operetta by Lecocq 
Photo by Dr Gregor, taken during the performance 




Fig 211 O Amosova *' Love’s Labour's Lost 




Fig. 213. G. ANt> W. Stenberg: ''Saint Joan/' Scene vi 







Fig. 215. Yakui-ov: “Girofi.^: Girofla": Action 



Fig 216 Yakulov Giropl6 Girofla*' 





Fig. 217. Yakulov: “Princess Brambilla' 
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Fig. 219. Exter: "The Merchant of Venice". National Library. 










Fig. 222. "Salom 6 ": Modei.. National Library, V iv 




Fig. 223. Fomina: '"Galilei": Model. National Library, Vienna 





ZenaIda Mayerhold 




THE LENINGRAD “STUDIOS” 
VIENNESE OPERETTA 





Fig. 227. Scene from “ 


The Undivine Comedy**. Experimental Theatre, Leningrad 





Fig 228. Scene FROM The Undivinl Comedy E xperimental Ihcatrc I-oningrad 




Fig. 229. Scene from a Leningrad Theatre 






Fig. 231. Scene from “Marokko' 





Fig- 233. Scene from ‘‘Unlucky Eugene’ 





Fig. 234. “Unlucky Eugene"; Shadow Effect 





Fig. 233. ScsNB PROM A Lkningrad Theatrr 
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Fig. 236. A. N. Fbon: **£va'' (IL^har), Act I. Michailov Theatre 








DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 

(BAROQUE INFLUENCE) 





l^'icr 'Z'iu. H. MaTRITNIN' “'I'hk (;ui«kn ('im WATIWi’ 





Fie. 340. Matrunin: Stacie-stkucture for 


‘The Taming of the Shrew 






2. Matrunin: Scsnb from ''Eugbnb Onbgin** 











Fig J47 'Utrimn (.o^Ti VI for 1 hf In\ i-ibif 0\t I ig 248 M\trlsi\ Costl me Sketch for ‘ The Invisible O.ne" 







i ig J Savai>skv 


IHI Miracii oi SiAmony' 




Fig, 258. B, Lentulov; ‘*The Storm" 








I'lK 2()3. H Ki.rdinandov (osiumi i»k ‘(J mi'i's 




Fig 264. G.Yakulov 


Design for Sce.nbrv for 


'OiBIFUS’ 



-ter.’ % 






r.s2/.s Pelenkin (OSTI me Sketch for Thf Coffee hoi se 



Fig. 269. Yakulov* Costumb Moi>el for "RiENZr' 





Fig. 270. Yakulov: Costume Sketch for '^CEdipus' 







Fig, I’ll \.\KiLo\ Costume Sketch for ' (Edipus” Fig. 272. Yakulov Costime Sketch for "(Edipus*' 




1 Ig J73 IKOM J<)Sil»Jl 

llvpenmenlal Iheaire 1-eningiad 

Modi/ lu /hi Ua/y.rit'^hin Mtisiunt 
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Klg 274 . y AKULOV CO&TUML MOOBLS FOR 










Fiiz r> Amosov Stacb ModbL I-uR “fl^L-lUS C«SAR** 





Fig zSt Scene from "Lohengrin" \cademic State Theatre BakfU'^hin Museum, Moscow 



Fig 282. O \iNo<..R\DO\\ CosTt ME Model FOR ‘Lohengrin” Fig 283. Vinogr\do\a Costl me Model 




Fig. 284. Fomina: Stage Model for “ Galilei". C/. i^g. 223 
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Fig. 285. Fedorovsky; Ballet from "Giselle". New Academic State Theatre 




Fii;. 286. Fi dokoxsky: ‘T armi \“ 





Fig. 287 Fi dorovsky: “Lohengrin" 





Fig 289 Fedorovsky ’ Khova^tschina*’, Diaghilcv Theatre, Pans 





290* -A* RA-MINOVIU II „Al LITTA' CONS I KUCTI VIST *>!• 1 1 
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Fig 291 A Rabinovitch C onstrucuvist Sh nst* i*«>r i.akmj.-s 



Kir 2i)2 Monn liakrushnt Mo^(ow 








Fig. 293. Matrunin: ''The Storm". Chaliapin Studio 




Fig. 295. Vakitlov: ‘‘Riknzi" 






Fig 290 AndreIj NKO National Museum, Vienna 





Fig. 297. AndreIkjcko * CoxsTRucTiviST Setting 





REACTION 


■ 'D HF BEGINNINGS OF ANALYSIS 
(GOTHIC INFLUENCE) 





lig 299 Cod Sl^\ 5, \poc\lm*;>e fol Pig ^00 Ikon Background with Figures akd Objects. Seventeenth 

\attoHal Library, I tenna Century 








Fig. 30^. Tatt-tn: Modrl Stack 



r’ig- 303. B. ViAi^Kov: Constructivist Skttinc. for **The Count of 

Montb Crxsto" 





1 Ig 3<^7 1 ATI IN 


SC1.MC SkLICHLS tOK A Ui-VOLUllONAkY IHEAIKI 







SMALLER THEATRES ON THE ANALYTICAL SYSTEM 





Fig. 309. Vachtangov "Tin Smder". Hakrushin Museum, 







I'lff Vaciitangov I’ROLOGUJ lO *‘ 1 urandoi ’ 
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Fig. 31 1. Vaciitangov. “Turandot". In Front of the Curtain 






Fig. 313, Vachtangov “Ti’randot": Ensrmblk 



1 ig ^14 Vaciitangov AND Nivtnskv Scenic Structurf for Turandot 






■» 



Vachtangov Scenic Detail from Turandot** 





Fig 316. \ ACHT\\00\ COSTIMI FOR TrINCE KaL^EIN ‘ TiraNDOT" 



Fig. 318. Scene from “Turandot’*. Vachtangov Theatre 
Photo by Dr Greff or, taken during the performance 



Fig. 319. J. Rabinovitch: "Lysistrata” 
Art Theatre, Moscow 






Fig. 3-21. A Rabinomtch: "The Magician " 
Jewish Kamerny Theatre 




Fir. 322. M. Chagal* “Thk Detrctives". Jewish Kainerny Theatre 




l’»g 323- Scene FROM “ Trouadec**. Jewish Kamemy Theatre 
Photo by Dr Gregor, taken durtng the performance 






Fig 324 ScrNE FROM ^'Tnr Dvbbuk* llabnna ThtMtrc (Bi tlin C <)nip«in\ ) 

Photo bv Dr JJtnts Jiohni 



Tig 325 ScFNF FROM "The Dybbuk" Habima Theatre 
Photo by Dr Hans fiohm 








iFig 327 ScFNE FROM *'The Dybbuk*’. Hdbima Theatre 




LARGER THEATRES ON THE ANALYTICAL SYSTEM 




Fig. 3-2(j V' ^UKsrAjsuv 

liicutre oi the l<c\olutioii 




Fig 331 V. Shestakov “Spariacus” Action Theatre of the Revolution 







334- SCKNK FROM “ XiiK Ma<iM Kic KNi Cuc'kold/' BY CRoMMbi.Y NK. Muyerliold Theatre. J’roduccd 



"ip- 335- Scene FROM "The Magnificent Cuckold”. Mayerhold Theatre 







336. “The Cuckold Action Fig. 337. “T.arelkin’s Death'*: Action. Mayerhold Theatre 




1 ig ^38 MACHl^^R^ JOK Tari-lkin’s Death' Mayerhold Ihealre 



Fig 339 Scenery FOR " Tarelkin's Death M ayerhold Theatre 






I 34* C osTL/MP Ski Tcn rf>R I iii Maonu ic i* m C uc koi i> Maycrholtl Theatre 




Fig. 342. “The Ki^stivk Karth": Action, Maverholcl Thcntro 




A’lg. 343- ScKNic Detail from "Thf Krstivk ICarth". Mayerhold Theatic 







Fig. 346 . Scenic Detail from “D. E.". Mayerhold Theatre 



Fig- 347- Scene in Berlin from '*D. E.’*. Mayerhold Theatre 






Fig. 349. Scenic Detail from ‘'The Red Dawn’'. Mayerhold Theatre 





Fig. 351 Closing Scene oi* “Thl Red Dawn", Mayerhold Theatre 







354‘ “The Forest**: Acrobatics. Mayerholcl Theatre 





Fig. 355- “The Forest”: Peter and Aksiusha (ZenaIde Reich) 
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Fig. 357. Scenic Detail from “ The 


Act in. Mayerhold Theatre 



Fig. 359. Scene from “ Bubus the Teacher*'. Mayerhold Theatre. By Fayko, 1925 





iMg. 30«. Sc icMC JhaAii. tKoM '* Huiurs iHh Tlac huk May(*ili<»M 'I IhmIk- 





Fig 36^ Karlheinz Mariin Model of Open-air Stagf tor Franziska*' (1923) 

National Library^ Vienna 



Fig 3O3 Max Reinhardt and Norman Bel-Gkddfs Open-air Theatre for 
THE Performance of Dante's "Divina Commedia" 







I Ig 3()4 J HI Govi RNMI N r JnsII ( TOR KiISIAKOV ((»AK 1 N) AM) Ann\ Am»ki fj \ NA (/I NAtm Klltll) 
Mclvcrhold Iluatn Anangcnu nt xn fifUc n tpisocUs b\ V M ixuliohl and M Kountx 
Model in thi of tin I 



llg 305 IHE (.ONtRNMLST INSPECTOR Anna AnORI (tVVA (iJENAiOE KEICII) ANl, IIICOKPICPRS 

Md>trhoI<l Iheatre 



Fig. 366. Scene for Anna AndreIevna in **The Government Inspector". Mayerholcl Theatre 
J*hoto by Dr Gregor, taken during the performance 



Fig. 3<>7- Scene from "The Government Inspector", Mayerhold Theatre 
Photo by Dr Gregor, taken during the performance 





Fig. SCENK FROM " 'I'H E ( loVERNMI- N 1 1 NSI*E< ! OR ’ M.l V 1*1 ln >1(1 'I'luMt H‘ 



I 



i 


Fig. 30 g. Bribery Scen'e from 


“The (iovFR.NMb.NT Issi'ECTok". MaytTholil Theatre 





PROLETARIAN THEATRE: ACROBATS AND CLOWNS 





Pig 371 SCENI FROM A pLAY HY C>sTRr>vsKY I menhtcin prmluction 




37^- Setting of a I^iece by Ustrovsky. I'roicTanan siagc* 


Fig. 373. Setting of a Piece by Ostrovsky, i^roietarian stage, .^irangeiiivut ui 






i'ig* 374- Sc»vNi< FROM “G(»inc, Abroad I* n»lt*t.u uiti 



375. Clowns. Kiscnstcin production 






Iig 37G SuiciDi or Tiir Hlro Acrobatic 1 heatrt* 




•Fig 37K Ukrainian Wokkmi n \r a 1 hokai. Pkkfokmancl 





Fig. 380. Factory Hands in a Play ry Moli^re 





THE MASS THEATRE 





Fig. 381. • Le Triomphe dv pei ple fran-^ais ’. Design by David. OnnmaM. Par , 



Fig 382. De Machy “FfexE DE L'fixRE SUPREME" (1794) MusSe CamavaH, Pans 





I'li! N\l DET tEiE 0E L £tre Sip*£ve". Mu. t CarnaiaUl, Pan 




Fig 384 De M\chy Fete de l’Umte. Mu^ee Carnaialet, Pans 




J ig 380 Hat n 


am* ViCrOKV AnOJHI K \ I KSION 


i'lR- 3 ^ 7 - i->ESTON FOR A Mass Theatre 



Fig. 388. A Demonstration in the Circus 







^**8 ^ * VKiiNov DiawiiiK In Anni nkov 



Fig. 391. At Work on the Rostrums 





]jg 3‘^3 


I HI ‘ Kill" Kostrim 



Flfir BRinaS CONlCTrrTTVn Tiri' Twrt l^r^c'rDTTU) 





I'lg 39 ^^* The Bourgeoisie 



399. The Women’s Battalion 





I Ig 4^1 ^TI AC K B\ 


l<n» 1 rooi»s 



Fig. 403. Victorious Military Cars 







Fig. 405. Exhibition op Theatrical Art 





